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This is the fourth of a series of an- 
thologies published by THoucHT 
on Catholic ideas and writers. It 
creates a striking picture of the 
range, the zeal, and extraordinary 
concreteness of the position of the 
Church on internationalism. 


CATHOLICISM AND 


INTERNATIONALISM 
A PAPAL ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by ALBA ZIZZAMIA 


THE FACT OF A PATENTLY DIVIDED WORLD and the vicissitudes of the interna- 
tional agencies which are trying to cope with the causes and consequences 
of the various forces of division have burdened formerly respectable phrases 
like “world community” and “international understanding” with worrisome 
elements of controversy, suspicion, and mistrust. Caught among the exigen- 
cies of cooperation imposed by the swift developments of technology, the 
malicious threat of Communist imperialism, the impact of different ideologies 
directly confronting each other for the first time, and the global problems 
of illiteracy, poverty, disease and homelessness, the so-called world com- 
munity is struggling painfully to determine what kind of world it wants to be. 

With no illusions as to what kind of world it is, Catholic teaching has 
been, throughout the centuries, rich in directives leading to the development 
of a just and peaceful society. 

In modern times particularly, the Popes have with increasing frequency 
and urgency applied this teaching to the problems of peace and international 
order. They have defined with clarity and candor both the evils which plague 
our world society and the means which must be taken to translate the basic 
concept of the essential unity of mankind under God into a society of states 
—a family of nations—governed by His moral law. 

The present anthology is an attempt to present the principal elements in 
papal statements, from Leo XIII to Pius XII, on the subject of international 
order. It in no way pretends to be exhaustive. It merely serves to indicate 
what has been the consistent position of the Holy See in modern times. 

Although space does not permit their inclusion in the present anthology, 
attention is called to three statements of the American Hierarchy, which con- 
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tain a concise and lucid application of the general principles in papal teach- 
ing to such specific agencies and efforts as the United Nations organization, a 
World Court, and proposals for the protection of human rights: “On Inter- 
national Order,” November 16, 1944; “On Organizing World Peace,” April 
15, 1945; “Between War and Peace,” November 18, 1945. 

—A. Z. 


I 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Leo XIII To Pius XI 


International arbitration and organization 


From the pontificate of Leo XIII to the present, the Holy See, in express- 
ing its concern for international peace, has steadily and with increasing firm- 
ness made reference to international arbitration and organization as desired 
instruments for the solution of the multiple international problems of our 
time. Studied within the historical framework of Christian thought and of 
other contemporary papal utterances, these references are merely specific 
applications of what has always been one of the great and permanent roots 
of Catholic theology—the unity of the human family. 

The principle that mediation and arbitration, not force, are the solution 
for international disputes receives frequent stress: 


THERE IS LACKING in the international consortium of nations a sys- 
tem of legal and moral means proper to determine, to make good 
the right of each. There only remains, then, immediate recourse to 
force. The result is the rivalry of nations in the development of their 
military power. . . . In view of such an unfortunate state of things, 
the institution of mediation and arbitration appears to be the most 
opportune remedy; it corresponds in all respects to the aspirations 
of the Holy See. Perhaps—and this will be better brought out in the 
discussions of the Conference—perhaps we cannot hope that arbitra- 
tion, obligatory by its very nature, can become in all circumstances 
the object of unanimous acceptance and assent. An institution of 
mediation, invested with authority, clothed with all the necessary 
moral prestige, fortified with the indispensable guarantees of com- 
petence and impartiality, in no way restraining the liberty of the 
litigating parties, would be less exposed to meet obstacles. . . . 

At the same time, the Holy See expresses the most ardent wish 
that in the councils of the powers the principle of mediation and 
of arbitration may find a favorable welcome and may be applied 
as widely as possible. It gives its keenest sympathy to such a pro- 
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posal and it declares that it is always disposed to cooperate most 
willingly in order that such a proposal may have a favorable issue 
For it is convinced that, if an effective international accord could 
be realized, the latter would have a most happy effect in the inter- 


ests of civilization. . . . 
from the Second Diplomatic Note 


of Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of 
State, to Count Mouraviev, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs for Russia, 
February 10, 1899. 


But that We may no longer limit Ourselves to general terms as 
circumstances counseled Us in the past, We desire now to put for- 
ward some more concrete and practical propositions, and invite the 
Governments of the belligerents to come to some agreement on the 
following points, which seem to offer the bases of a just and lasting 
peace, though leaving to them the duty of adjusting and completing 
them: First of all, the fundamental point must be that the moral 
force of right shall be substituted for the material force of arms; 
thence must follow a just agreement of all for the simultaneous and 
reciprocal diminution of armaments, in accordance with rules and 
guarantees to be established hereafter, in a measure sufficient and 
necessary for the maintenance of public order in each State; next, 
as a substitute for armies, the institution of arbitration, with its high 
peace-making function, subject to regulations to be agreed on and 
sanctions to be determined against the State which should refuse 
either to submit international questions to arbitration or to accept 
its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right is thus established, let all obstacles 
tu the free intercourse of people be swept aside, in assuring, by 
means of rules, to be fixed in the same way, the true liberty of and 
common rights over the sea, which on the one hand would eliminate 
numerous causes of conflict, and, on the other, would open to all 


new sources of prosperity and progress. 
Benedict XV—“Dés le Début,” 
Exhortation to the Belligerent 
Peoples and to Their Leaders, 
August 1, 1917. 


As for the reciprocal and simultaneous disarmament universally 
desired, a true earnest of peace and prosperity, the Holy Father, out 
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of deference to the belligerent Powers, did not intend in his letter 
to indicate the means for effecting and maintaining this, preferring 
to leave the determination of such means to the Powers them- 
selves; but he considers that the only practical and easy way of 
effecting this is the following: a pact among civilized nations, in- 
cluding non-belligerents, requiring the simultaneous and reciprocal 
suppression of compulsory military service; the institution of a tri- 
bunal of arbitration to decide international controversies; and the 
imposition of a general boycott as a sanction against any nation 
that might refuse to submit an international question to arbitration 


or to accept the decision thereon. 
Letter of Cardinal Gasparri, Sec- 
retary of State, to Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of England, Sep- 
tember 28, 1917. 


. . » Things being thus restored, the order required by justice and 
charity re-established and the nations reconciled, it is much to be 
desired, Venerable Brethren, that all States, putting aside mutual 
suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather a sort of family of 
peoples, calculated both to maintain their own independence and 


safeguard the order of human society. What specially, amongst other 
reasons, calls for such an association of nations, is the need generally 
recognized of making every effort to abolish or reduce the enormous 
burden of the military expenditure which States can no longer bear, 
in order to prevent these disastrous wars or at least to remove the 
danger of them as far as possible. So would each nation be assured 
not only of its independence but also of the integrity of its territory 
within its just frontiers. 

The Church will certainly not refuse her zealous aid to States 
inited under the Christian law in any of their undertakings inspired 
by justice and charity, inasmuch as she is herself the most perfect 


type of universal society. 
Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter, 
“Pacem Dei Munus Pulcherri- 
mum,” May 23, 1920. 


The economic order 
The political and economic orders are not separate or unrelated elements 
of international life, nor can a just and peaceful international order be con- 
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structed without economic cooperation, governed by the Christian moral 
law. The double basis for this cooperation—namely, the solidarity of the 
human family and the mutual interdependence of nations—has been fre- 
quently recognized in theory, but its practical application is still to be 
understood and accepted in many political and economic circles. It is clearly 
expressed by Pius XI: 


Furthermore, since the various nations largely depend on one 
another in economic matters and need one another’s help, they should 
strive with a united purpose and effort to promote by wisely con- 
ceived pacts and institutions, a prosperous and happy international 
co-operation in economic life. If the members of the body social are, 
as was said, reconstituted, and if the directing principle of economic- 
social life is restored, it will be possible to say, in a certain sense, 
even of this body what the Apostle says of the Mystical Body of 
Christ: The whole body (being closely joined and knit together 
through every joint of the system according to the functioning in due 
measure of each single part) derives its increase to the building up 
of itself in love (Ephesians 4:16)... . 

And as to international relations, two different streams have issued 
from the one fountain-head: On the one hand, economic nationalism 
or even economic imperialism; on the other hand, a no less deadly 
and accursed internationalism of finance or international imperial- 


ism whose country is where profit is. 
Pius X1, Encyclical Letter “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,” on Reconstruct- 


ing the Social Order, May 15, 
1931. 


. . . In international! trade-in relations let all means be sedulously 
employed for the removal of those artificial barriers to economic 
life which are the effects of distrust and hatred. All must remember 
that the peoples of the earth form but one family in God... . 
Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, “Divini 
Redemptoris,” on Atheistic Com- 
munism, March 19, 1937. 


True Foundations 

Analysis of the ills and complexities that lie at the root of our difficulties 
on what might be called the horizontal plane is one thing. But the Popes 
have invariably probed below the purely political order into the hearts of 
men, and therefore of states, to locate our international evils in a disre- 
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gard of the natural and divine law. And they have warned that no purely 
external organizational devices can ensure the international common good 
unless they are founded on the basis of this law. 


The equilibrium of the world, and the prosperity and assured 
tranquillity of nations rest upon mutual benevolence and respect for 
the rights and the dignity of others, much more than upon hosts of 


armed men and the ring of formidable fortresses. . . . 
Benedict XV, Exhortation “Al 
lorche Fummo,” to the Belliger- 
ent Peoples and to their Leaders, 
July 28, 1915. 


Is there not perchance, Venerable Brethren, in this spirit of pen- 
ance also a sweet mystery of peace? There is no peace to the wicked 
(Isaias 48:22), says the Holy Spirit, because they live in continu- 
ous struggle and conflict with the order established by nature and 
by its Creator. Only when this order is restored, when all peoples 
faithfully and spontaneously recognize and profess it, when the 
internal conditions of peoples and their outward relations with other 
nations are founded on this basis, then only will stable peace be 
possible on earth. But to create this atmosphere of lasting peace, 
neither peace treaties, nor the most solemn pacts, nor international 
meetings or conferences, not even the noblest and most disinterested 
efforts of any statesman will be enough unless in the first place are 
recognized the sacred rights of natural and divine law. No leader in 
public economy, no power of organization will even be able to bring 
social conditions to a peaceful solution, unless first in the very 
field of economics there triumphs moral law based on God and con- 
science. This is the underlying value of every value in the political 
life as well as in the economic life of nations; this is the soundest 
‘rate of exchange.’ If it is kept steady all the rest will be stable, 


being guaranteed by the immutable and eternal law of God. 
Pius XI, Encyclical, “Caritate 
Christi Compulsi,” On Prayer and 
Expiation, May 3, 1932. 


Selfish Nationalism 

In facing the political and social crisis of internationalism in this century, 
the Church has never been content with easy and surface generalities but 
has always tried to specify the core of the crisis in clear words. One of the 
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objects of its repeated criticism has been intransigent and selfish nationalism. 
Yet we shall see presently with what magnificent clarity Pius X11 defends 
proper nationalisms and unique culture against every form of an unrealistic 
and univocal internationalism. 


Consequent upon the repudiation of those Christian principles 
which had contributed so efficaciously to unite the nations in the 
bonds of brotherhood and to bring all humanity into one great family, 
there has arisen little by little, in the international order, a system of 
jealous egoism, in consequence of which the nations now watch each 
other, if not with hate, at least with the suspicion of rivals. Hence, 
in their great undertakings they lose protection which the feeble 
and oppressed have a right to demand. 

In the desire by which they are actuated to increase their national 
riches, they regard only the opportunity which circumstances afford, 
the advantages of successful enterprises, and the tempting bait of 
an accomplished fact, sure that no one will trouble them in the name 
of right or the respect which right can claim. Such are the fatal prin- 
ciples which have consecrated material power as the supreme law of 
the world, and to them is to be imputed the limitless increase of mili- 
tary establishments and that armed peace which in many respects is 
equivalent to a disastrous war. This lamentable confusion in the 
realm of ideas has produced restlessness among the people, out- 
breaks and the general spirit of rebellion. From these have sprung 
the frequent popular agitations and disorders of our times which are 


only the preludes of much more terrible disorders in the future. . . . 
Letter “Pervenuti,” in Which Leo 
XIII Reviews His Pontificate, 
March 19, 1902. 


These unsuppressed desires, this inordinate love of the things of 
the world, are precisely the source of all international misunder- 
standings and rivalries, despite the fact that oftentimes men dare to 
maintain that acts prompted by such motives are excusable and even 
justifiable because, forsooth, they were performed for reasons of 
State or of the public good, or out of love for country. Patriotism— 
the stimulus of so many virtues and of so many noble acts of hero- 
ism when kept within the bounds of the law of Christ—becomes 
merely an occasion, and added incentive to grave injustice when true 
love of country is debased to the condition of an extreme nationalism, 
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when we forget that all men are our brothers and members of the 
same great human family, that other nations have an equal right 
with us both to life and to prosperity, that it is never lawful nor 
even wise, to dissociate morality from the affairs of practical life, 
that, in the last analysis, it is justice which exalteth a nation: but sin 


maketh nations miserable (Proverbs, 14:34). 
Pius XI, Encyclical, “Ubi Arcano 
Dei,” on the Peace of Christ in 
the Kingdom of Christ, December 
23, 1922. 


Let peace be implored for all men, but especially for those who 
in human society have the grave responsibilities of government; for 
how could they give peace to their peoples, if they have not it them- 
selves? And it is prayer precisely, that, according to the Apostle, 
will bring the gift of peace; prayer that is addressed to the Heavenly 
Father who is the Father of all men; prayer that is the common 
expression of family feeling of that great family which extends be- 
yond the boundaries of any country and continent. 

Men who in every nation pray to the same God for peace on 
earth will not kindle flames of discord among the peoples; men, who 
turn in prayer to the divine Majesty, will not set up in their own 
country a craving for domination; nor foster that inordinate love 
of country which of its own nation makes its own god; men who look 
to the “God of peace and love” who turn to Him through the media- 
tion of Christ, who is “our peace,” will never rest until finally that 
peace which the world cannot give, comes down from the Giver of 


every good gift on “men of good will.” 
Pius Xl, Autograph Letter to 


Cardinal Gasparri, on the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr and reparations, 
June 24, 1923. 


Even more difficult—not to say impossible—is it for peace to last 
between peoples and States if, in the place of true and genuine love 
of country, there rules and abounds a hard and selfish nationalism, 
which is the same as saying hatred and envy, in place of mutual 
desire for the good, distrust and suspicion in place of the confidence 
of brothers, competition and struggle in place of willing co-operation, 
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ambition for hegemony and mastery in place of respect and care 


for the rights of all, even those of the weak and the small. 
Pius XI, Allocution, “Benedetio 
il Natale,” to the College of Cardi- 
nals, December 24, 1930. 


Beware of the grave danger of exaggerated nationalism. For there 
is nationalism and nationalism, which amounts to saying that there is 
nation and nation, personality and personality. Nations as well as 
nationalism are existing realities, for nations were made by God. 
There is, therefore, room for a fair and moderate nationalism, which 
is the breeding ground of many virtues, but beware of exaggerated 
nationalism as of a veritable curse. Unfortunately, it seems to Us 
that the facts justify Our terms-—a veritable curse—for it breeds 


constant division and the threat of war. 
Pius X1, Address, “Le Missioni e 


Il Nazionalismo,” to the Students 
of the Collegio De Propaganda 
Fide in Rome, August 21, 1938. 


Right order of Christian charity does not disapprove of lawful 
love of country and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism; on the 
contrary, it controls, sanctifies and enlivens them. If, however, ego- 
ism, abusing this love of country and exaggerating this sentiment 
of nationalism, insinuates itself into the relations between people 
and people, there is no excess that will not seem justified; and that 
which between individuals would be judged blameworthy by all, is 
now considered lawful and praiseworthy if it is done in the name of 
this exaggerated nationalism. Instead of the great law of love and 
human brotherhood, which embraces and holds in a single family 
all nations and peoples with one Father Who is in heaven, there 
enters hatred, driving all to destruction. In public life sacred prin- 
ciples, the guide of all social intercourse, are trampled upon; the 
solid foundations of right and honesty, on which the State should 
rest, are undermined; polluted and closed are the sources of those 
ancient traditions which, based on faith in God and fidelity to His 


law, secured the true progress of nations. 
Pius XI, Encyclical, “Caritate 
Christi Compulsi,” On Prayer and 
Expiation, May 3, 1932. 
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The Role of Catholics 


The many statements and letters of the various Popes in this period, com- 
mending or urging the participation of Catholics in conferences and move- 
ments relating to peace, make it clear that Catholics may be neither indifferent 
nor apathetic toward the problems of peace and order in our civilization.’ 
In fact, the Popes have urged upon their children in the Church a respon- 
sibility not to lag behind other men and groups in striving for the solution 
of these problems but rather to take the leadership in a proper and profound 
spirit of universalism. 


In order that Catholics may not only love this tranquillity of peace 
and pray ardently for it, but also, as is their duty, hasten to bring 
it to realization and, when obtained, preserve it in safety, it is 
absolutely necessary that, following the examples of the turbulent, 
they enter into societies and groups wherein with united plan and 
effort they may fight efficaciously for religion and country... . 

Pius X, Letter, “Poloniae Popw 
lum,” to the Bishops of Russian 
Poland, December 3, 1905. 


But We should very much wish that all these desires should 
amongst all pursue that royal road which, in charity, patient and 
benign, lies open to peace; from this road would they indeed wander 
far, who would deem it allowable for them by word or writing so 
to find fault with the Catholics of another nation that, provoking 
one another, as the Apostle says, envying one another, they would 
add new fuel to those feelings of wrath whose flames they are bound 
to extinguish with kindness of judgment and gentleness of mind. 
Wherefore, whilst with all longing We desire peace—and a peace 
indeed such as is needed by justice and is consonant with the dignity 


1In addition to repeated pleas for the prayers of Catholics for peace, cf. the Letter 
of Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State, to the President of the 15th World Peace 
Conference in Milan, November 3, 1906; the telegram of Cardinal Merry del Val, Sec- 
retary of State, to Archbishop Mora y del Rio of Mexico City, May 9, 1914, in which 
Pius X asks the Mexican Catholics to encourage the peace movement in their country; 
letter Fuldae, of Benedict XV to Cardinal von Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, Sep- 
tember 6, 1915; the letter Epistola Quam Mediolani to Cardinal Ferrari of Milan and 
to the Bishops of Lombardy, May 22, 1916; Letter of Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of 
State, to M. Eugene Duthoit, President of the Semaine Sociale at Lille, June 28, 1932; 
the address of Pius XII to members of the Pax Christi Movement, September 20, 1952; 
and especially the letter sent by Monsignor Giovanni B. Montini, Vatican Pro-Secretary 
of State, in the name of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to Mr. Charles Flory, president 
»f the French Social Weeks at the 40th annual meeting, July, 1953. 
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of the peoples—We exhort Catholics, doing nothing through a spirit 
of contention, to devote themselves severally, with Christian broth- 


erly love, to the restoration of peace. .. . 
Benedict XV, Letter, “Fuldae,” to 


Cardinal von Hartmann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, September 6, 
1915. 


II 
Pius XII anp INTERNATIONALISM 


A General Program 


There has hardly been a pontificate equal to that of Pius XII in the in- 
tensity of the international agonies it has had to endure. Nor has there been 
a period in the life of the Papacy so rich in fruitful teaching on every con- 
ceivable question relating to world order and peace. The Holy Father has 
spoken with strength and urging on the necessity of world organization, 
European Union, world federalism, nationalism, isolationism, the interna- 
tional distribution of food, immigration, the requisites of peace, human 
rights, the moral and theological foundations of peace and world order, on 
the realistic qualities of that order, and finally and insistently on individual 


responsibility. 

We insist once again on certain fundamental conditions essential 
for an international order which will guarantee to all peoples a just 
and lasting peace and which will be a bountiful source of well-being 
and prosperity. 

First: Within the limits of a new order founded on moral prin- 
ciples there is no room for violation of the freedom, integrity and 
security of other states, no matter what may be their territorial 
extension or their capacity for defense. . . 

Secondly: Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles there is no place for open or secret oppression of the 
cultural and linguistic characteristics of national minorities, for the 
hindrance or restriction of their economic resources, for the limita- 
tion or restriction of their natural fertility. . . . 

Thirdly: Within the limits of a new order founded on moral prin- 
ciples there is no place for that cold and calculating egoism which 
tends to hoard economic resources and materials destined for the 
use of all, to such an extent that the nations less favored by nature 
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are not permitted access to them. In this regard, it is a source of 
great consolation to see admitted the necessity of a participation in 
the natural riches of the earth on the part of those nations which, 
in the fulfillment of this principle, belong to the category of givers 
and not to that of receivers... . 

Fourthly: Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles once the more dangerous principles of armed conflict 
have been eliminated, there is no place for a total warfare or for a 
mad rush to armaments . . . in order that mankind may be preserved 
from such a misfortune, it is essential to proceed with sincerity and 
honesty to a progressive limitation of armaments . . . to procure the 
rebirth of mutual trust, certain institutions must be established which 
will merit the respect of all, and which will dedicate themselves to 
the most noble office of guaranteeing the sincere observance of trea- 
ties and of promoting, in accordance with the principles of law and 
equity, necessary corrections and revisions of such treaties. . . . 

Fifthly: Within the limits of a new order founded on moral prin- 
ciples there is no place for the persecution of religion and of the 


Church. . . . 
Radio Message “Nell Alba,” 
Christmas, 1941. 


International Organization 

From the very earliest days of his Pontificate, Pius X11 has made clear 
the positive attitude of the Catholic Church toward the necessity of interna- 
tional organization. It is interesting to note how firmly he declares that, 
even when there were violent reactions to this doctrine of a community of 
nations, “the Church denied her assent to the erroneous concept of an abso- 
lutely autonomous sovereignty divested of all social obligations.” 


Already, in Our Christmas Message of 1939, We expressed a 
desire for the creation of international organizations which, while 
avoiding the lacunae and defects of the past, should be really capable 
of preserving peace according to the principles of justice and equity 
against all possible threat in the future. Since today, in the light 
of such terrible experience, the desire to secure a new world-wide 
peace institution of this kind is ever more occupying the attention 
and the care of statesmen and peoples, We gladly express Our pleas- 
ure and form the hope that its actual achievement may really corre- 
spond in the largest possible measure to the nobility of its end, which 
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is the maintenance of tranquillity and security in the world for the 


benefit of all. 
Radio Message on the Fifth Anni- 


versary of World War II, Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. 


How far will the representatives and pioneers of democracy be 
inspired in their deliberations by the conviction that the absolute 
order of beings and purposes, of which We have repeatedly spoken, 
comprises also, as a moral necessity and the crown of social develop- 
ment, the unity of mankind and of the family of peoples? 

On the recognition of this principle hangs the future peace of the 
world. No world reform, no peace guarantee can abstract from it 
without being weakened and without being untrue to itself. 

If, on the other hand, this same moral necessity were to find its 
realization in a society of peoples who have succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the structural defects and shortcomings of former systems, then 
the majesty of that order would regulate and inspire equally the 
deliberations of that society and the use of its instruments of 
sanction. 

For this reason, too, one understands why the authority of such 
a society must be real and effective over the member states, in such 
wise, however, that each of them retains an equal right to its own 
sovereignty. Only thus will the spirit of sane democracy be able to 
pervade the vast and thorny ground of foreign relations. 

There lies on all States and peoples, moreover, the duty of doing 
everything to ban wars of aggression, once and for all time, as 
legitimate solutions of international disputes and as a means of 
realizing national aspirations. That duty brooks no delay, no pro- 
crastination, no hesitation, no subterfuge. 

Many attempts in this direction have been seen in the past. They 
all failed. And they will all fail always, until the saner section of 
mankind has the firm determination, the holy obstinacy, like an obli- 
gation in conscience, to fulfill this mission which past ages have not 
undertaken with sufficient gravity and resolution. . . . 

From the decisions already published by international Commis- 
sions one may draw the conclusion that an essential point in any 
future international arrangement will be the formation of an organi- 
zation for the maintenance of peace. This organization will be vested 
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by common consent with supreme authority and with power to 
smother in its germinal stage any threat of isolated or collective 


aggression. 
Christmas Radio Message to the 


World, December 24, 1944. 


The thought of a new peace organization is inspired—nobody 
could doubt it—by the most sincere and loyal good will. The whole 
of mankind follows the progress of this noble enterprise with anxious 
interest. What a bitter disillusionment it would be if it were to fail, 
if so many years of suffering and self-sacrifice were to be made in 
vain, by permitting again to prevail that spirit of oppression from 


which the world hoped to see itself at last freed once and for all. 
Address to the College of Car- 
dinals, June 2, 1945. 


If ever an assembly of men, gathered at a critical crossroads in 
history, needed the help of prayer, it is the Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Hence We ask you, venerable brothers, you, Our cherished sons 
in the sacred priesthood and you, Our beloved children in Christ 


Jesus, to pray. Let Our voice carry beyond you to all your fellow 
Catholics in America; yes, to all Catholics in every country on the 
face of the earth. And We like to hope that you will be joined by - 
all men of good will. 


Address to American Pilgrims, 
September 2, 1948. 


The Catholic doctrine on the state and civil society has always 
been based on the principle that in keeping with the will of God, 
the nations form together a community with a common aim and 
common duties. Even when the proclamation of this principle and 
its practical consequences gave rise to violent reactions, the Church 
denied her assent to the erroneous concept of an absolutely autono- 


mous sovereignty divested of all social obligations. 
Christmas Radio Message, Decem- 
ber 24, 1948. 


We expect from the Holy Year, finally, the return of interna- 
tional society to the plan mapped out by God. According to this plan 
all peoples-—in peace and not in war, in collaboration and not in 
isolation, in justice and not in national selfishness—are meant to 
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make up a great human family bent on the advancement of com- 
mon interest, through mutual aid and a fair distribution of this 


world’s goods which are a treasure entrusted to men by God. 
Christmas Message, 1949 — Ad- 
dress to the College of Cardinals. 


And here We have in mind primarily the family and the state, 
as well as the society of states, since the common good, the essential 
purpose of every state, cannot be attained or even imagined without 
this intrinsic relation of the states to the human race as a whole. 
Under this aspect the indissoluble union of states is demanded by 
nature. It is a fact which is imposed upon them. And in consent to 
it, although sometimes hesitantly, they answer the voice of nature. 
This natural union they strive to embody in an external stable frame- 
work, an organization. 

As human experience teaches them, the state and the society of 
states with its external organization, in spite of all their defects, are 
naturally, given the social nature of man, forms of union and order 
among men; they are necessary for human life; they contribute to 
its perfection. Their very concept involves the tranquillity of order, 
that “tranquillitas ordinis” which St. Augustine gives as a definition 


of peace. These societies of their very essence exist for peace. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 1951. 


World Federalism 

The statement on World Federalism is one of the papal utterances that has 
evoked most serious discussion. The following citation should be read in 
careful conjunction with the criticism of mechanical unitarism in the same 


address. 


The Church desires peace, and therefore applies herself to the 
promotion of everything which, within the framework of the divine 
order, both natural and supernatural, contributes to the assurance 
of peace. Your movement dedicates itself to realizing an effective 
political organization of the world. Nothing is more in conformity 
with the traditional doctrine of the Church, nor better adapted to her 
teaching concerning legitimate and illegitimate war, especially in 
the present circumstances. 

It is necessary therefore to arrive at an organization of this kind, 
if for no other reason than to put a stop to the armament race in 
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which, for decades past, the peoples have been ruining themselves 


and draining their resources to no effect. 
Address to the Members of the 


World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government, April 6, 1951. 


On European Union 

There is hardly a subject on which the present Pontiff has appealed with 
more definiteness and zeal than that of the need of European unity. He 
urges Europeans not to defer the project nor to be stopped by its com- 
plexities. 

. . + That the establishment of a European union imposes serious 
difficulties no one denies. At first sight, one might be able to assert 
that there is a need, in order to make such a union psychologically 
attractive to all the peoples of Europe, for a certain period of 
time in which to allow the events of the last war to recede from 
their memories. There is, however, no time to lose. If anyone desires 
this union to achieve its ends, if he wishes it to serve usefully the 
cause of freedom and European peace, the cause of intercontinental 
economic and political concord, it is high time that it be brought 
into being. Some people are even asking themselves if it is not 
already too late. 

Why, then, demand that the memories of the war be first dimmed 
by a long passage of time when, quite on the contrary, their still 
sadly felt effects are an incentive for the peoples of Europe to lay 
aside once and for all their egotistically nationalistic preoccupa- 
tions, the source of so many jealousies and hates, and are also an 
incentive for them to provide for their legitimate defense against all 
policies of open or masked violence? 

There is one point which cannot be stressed too much: the abuse 
of a post-war political superiority for the purpose of eliminating an 
economic competitor. Nothing could succeed better in irremediably 
poisoning the work of reconciliation and mutual understanding. 

The great nations of the continent, with their long histories full 
of memories of glory and power, are also capable of preventing the 
formation of a European union, inclined as they are to measure 
themselves heedlessly on the scale of their own pasts rather than in 
accordance with present realities and future prospects. That is ex- 
actly why one must wait for them to learn to set aside their former 
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grandeur before they will adhere to a higher political and economic 
unity. They will be all the more inclined to do this if they are not 
pushed by an exaggerated concern for uniformity into a forced 
levelling; for respect for the cultural characteristics of each of these 
nations will promote, by means of their harmonious variety, the 
easier establishment of a more stable union. 

Whatever their value may be, all these considerations and many 
others give way in interest and importance to one question, the fun- 
damental question which is inevitably posed in the matter of Euro- 
pean reconstruction and from which we have no right to turn Our 


attention. ... 
Address to Delegates of the Sec- 


ond International Congress of the 
European Union of Federalists, 
November 12, 1948. 


Nationalism and Isolationism 

The concern for sovereignty and national culture fills the minds of all as 
the world grapples with the question of international order. Nevertheless 
and despite this justifiable concern, Pius XII, along with his predecessors, 
has seen that there are many elements in this matter about which we can 


be clear. 


The idea which credits the State with unlimited authority is not 
simply an error harmful to the internal life of nations, to their pros- 
perity, and to the larger and well-ordered increase in their well- 
being, but likewise it injures the relations between peoples, for it 
breaks the unity of supra-national society, robs the law of nations 
of its foundation and vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights and 
impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse. A disposition, in fact, 
of the divinely sanctioned natural order divides the human race into 
social groups, nations or States, which are mutually independent in 
organization and in the direction of their internal life. But for all 
that, the human race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral 
and juridical, into a great commonwealth directed to the good of 
all nations and ruled by special laws which protect its unity and 
promote its prosperity. Now no one can fail to see how the claim 
to absolute autonomy for the State stands in open opposition to this 
natural law that is inherent in man—nay, denies it utterly—and, 
therefore, leaves the stability of international relations at the mercy 
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of the will of rulers, while it destroys the possibility of true union 


and fruitful collaboration directed to the general good. 
Encyclical, “Summi Pontificatus,” 
on the function of the State in the 
Modern World, October 20, 1939. 


. -. A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within an easy 
and egotistical “isolationism,” when he witnesses the needs and the 
misery of his brothers; when pleas for help come to him from those 
in economic distress; when he knows the aspirations of the working 
classes for more normal and just conditions of life; when he is 
aware of the abuses of an economic system which puts money above 
social obligations; when he is not ignorant of the aberrations of an 
intransigent nationalism which denies or spurns the common bonds 
linking the separate nations together, and imposing on each one of 
them many and varied duties toward the great family of nations... . 

The Catholic Christian, persuaded that every man is his neighbor 
and that every nation is a member, with equal rights, of the family 
of nations, cooperated wholeheartedly in those generous efforts whose 
beginnings might be meager and which frequently encounter strong 
opposition and obstacles, but which aim at saving individual states 
from the narrowness of a self-centered mentality. This latter attitude 
of mind has been largely responsible for the conflicts of the past, 
and unless finally overcome or at least held in check would lead 
to new conflagrations that might mean death to human civilization. 

The Christian will for peace is easily identified. Obedient to the 
divine precept of peace, it will never turn a question of national 
prestige or honor into an argument for war or even for a threat of 
war. It is very careful to avoid recourse to the force of arms in 
the defense of rights which, however legitimate, do not offset the risk 


of kindling a blaze with all its tremendous spiritual and material 
consequences. 
Christmas Message on the Chris- 
tian Will to Peace, December 24, 
1948. 


Mechanical unitarism 


Among the most important series of social statements emanating from 
Pius XII are those which attack the “mechanical” thinkers in state and 
international theory, that is to say, all those who wish to organize by ignor- 
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ing all the subordinate devotions and realities in human life. These state- 
ments cannot be construed as an attack on a healthy internationalism: they 
are rather a defense of a Catholic and human theory that is poles apart from 
communist, socialist or purely rationalistic concepts of national and inter- 
national order. Because of their importance, it has been thoughi best to 
begin here with the extraordinary statement on the nature of a real 


democracy. 


Considering the extent and nature of the sacrifices demanded of 
all citizens, especially in our day when the activity of the State is 
so vast and decisive, the democratic form of government appears to 
many a postulate of nature imposed by reason itself. 

When, however, people call for “democracy and better democ- 
racy,” that demand can have no other meaning than that citizens 
shall be increasingly placed in a position to hold their own opinions, 
to voice them, and to make them effective in promoting their gen- 
eral welfare. 

Hence follows a first conclusion with its practical consequence. 
The State is not a distinct entity which mechanically gathers together 
a shapeless mass of individuals and confines them within a speci- 
fied territory. 

It is and should be in practice the organic and organizing unity of 
a real people. The people and a shapeless multitude (or as it is 
called, “the masses”) are two distinct concepts. 

The people lives and moves by its own life energy; the masses are 
inert of themselves and can only be moved from outside. The people 
lives by the fullness of life in the men that compose it, each of 
whom—in his proper place and in his own way—is a person con- 
scious of his own responsibility and of his own views. 

The masses, on the contrary, waiting for the impulse from out- 
side, become an easy plaything in the hands of anyone who seeks 
to exploit their instincts and impressions. They are ready to follow, 
in turn, today this flag, tomorrow another. 

From the exuberant life of a true people, an abundant, rich 
life is diffused in the state and in all its institutions. With a con- 
stantly self-renewing vigor, it instills into the citizens the conscious- 
ness of their own responsibility, and a true instinct for the com- 


mon good. 
By deft management and employment the State can also utilize 
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the elementary power of the masses. In the ambitious hands of one 
or of many who have been artificially brought together for selfish 
aims, the “masses” who have been reduced to the minimum status 
of a mere machine can be used by the state to impose its whims on 
the better part of the real people. Thus the common welfare is in- 
jured seriously and for a long while, and the injury is very often 
hard to heal. 

Hence follows clearly another conclusion: the masses—as we 
have defined them—are the capital enemy of true democracy and of 
its ideal of liberty and equality. 

In a people worthy of the name the citizen feels within him the 
consciousness of his personality, of his duties and rights and of his 
own freedom along with the freedom and dignity of others. 

In a people worthy of the name those inequalities which are not 
based on whims but on the nature of things— inequalities of culture, 
possessions, social standing—so long as they are not prejudicial to 
justice and mutual charity, do not constitute any obstacle to the 
existence and the prevalence of a true spirit of union and brother- 
hood. 

On the contrary, so far are they from impairing civil equality 
in any way, that they show its true meaning, namely, that, in the 
eyes of the State, everyone has the right to live his own personal life 
honorably in the place and under the conditions in which the designs 
and dispositions of Providence have placed him. 

In contrast with this picture of the democratic ideal of liberty and 
equality in a people’s government conducted by honest and farseeing 
men, what a spectacle is that of a democratic State left to the whims 
of the Masses! 

Liberty, which is really a moral duty of the individual, becomes 
a tyrannous claim of freedom to give free rein to one’s impulses 
and appetites at whatever cost or detriment to others. 

Equality degenerates to a mechanical level, and becomes a color- 
less uniformity in which the sense of true honor, of personal activity, 
or respect for tradition, of dignity—in a word, of all that gives 


life its worth—gradually fades away and disappears. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 
1944. 


In the light of this unity of all mankind, which exists in law and 
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in fact, individuals do not feel themselves isolated units, like grains 
of sand, but united by the very force of their nature and by their 
internal destiny, into an organic, harmonious mutual relationship 
which varies with the changing of times. 

And the nations, despite a difference of development due to 
diverse conditions of life and of culture, are not destined to break 
the unity of the human race, but rather to enrich and embellish it 
by the sharing of their own peculiar gifts and by that reciprocal 
interchange of goods which can be possible and efficacious only when 
a mutual love and a lively sense of charity unite all the sons of the 
same Father and all those redeemed by the same Divine Blood. 

The Church of Christ, the faithful depository of the teaching of 
Divine Wisdom, cannot and does not think of deprecating or dis- 
daining the particular characteristics which each people, with jealous 
and intelligible pride, cherishes and retains as a precious heritage. 
Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love, deeply felt 
and practised, and not the unity which is exclusively external and 
superficial and by that very fact weak. 

The Church hails with joy and follows with her maternal blessing 
every method of guidance and care which aims at a wise and orderly 
evolution of particular forces and tendencies having their origin in 
the individual character of each race, provided that they are not 
opposed to the duties incumbent on men from their unity of origin 


and common destiny. Encyclical, “Summi Pontificatus.” 


You are of the opinion that this world political organization, in 
order to be effective, must be federal in form. If by this you under- 
stand that it should not be enmeshed in a mechanical unitarism, 
again you are in harmony with the principles of social and political 
life so firmly founded and sustained by the Church. Indeed, no 
organization of the world could live if it were not harmonized with 
the whole complex of natural relations, with that normal organic 
order which rules the particular relations between men and men 
and between different peoples. If it does not do that, no matter what 
its structure may be, it will not be able to stand up and endure. 

For this reason We are convinced that your first concern should 
be to establish solidly or to restore these fundamental principles in 
every field: national and constitutional; economic and social; cul- 


tural and moral. 
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In the national and constitutional fields: At the present time the 
life of nations is everywhere disintegrated by the blind worship of 
numerical strength. The citizen is the voter. But, as such, he is in 
reality nothing but one of the units, the total of which constitutes 
a majority or a minority, which the shifting of a few votes or even 
of a single one would suffice to reverse. As far as parties are con- 
cerned, he is of importance only for his voting value, that is the sup- 
port which his vote provides. No concern is shown for his position 
and role in his family and his profession. 

In the economic and social fields: There can be no natural organic 
unity among those engaged in production so long as quantitative 
utilitarianism—the consideration of maximum profitability—is the 
sole norm which determines the location of plants and the distribu- 
tion of work, so long as the concept of “class” artificially divides 
men in society and there no longer exists a spirit of cooperation 
within occupational groups. 

In the cultural and moral fields: Individual liberty, freed from all 
bonds and all laws, all objective and social values, is in reality only 
a death-dealing anarchy, especially in the education of the young. 

Unless the universal political organization rests upon these indis- 
pensable foundations, there is risk of its being infected with the 
deadly germs of mechanical unitarism. We would like to invite those 
to reflect on this point, precisely from the federalist viewpoint, who 
dream of setting up a world parliament. Otherwise they would sub- 
ject themselves to the play of those disintegrating forces from which 
our political and social order has already suffered too much. They 
would only finish by adding one more legal automaton to the many 
others which threaten to stifle the nations and to reduce men to the 
condition of inert instruments. 

Just as, therefore, if it is to be true to the spirit of federalism, 
the future world political organization cannot under any pretext 
allow itself to be caught up in the play of mechanical unitarism, so 
also it will enjoy effective authority only in so far as it safeguards 
and encourages everywhere the life that is proper to a healthy human 
community, to a society in which all the members cooperate together 


for the good of the whole of humanity. 
Address to members of the World 
Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment, April 6, 1951. 
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The issue of sanctions 

No one who has read with care all the texts of the Holy Father on world 
peace and order can think for a moment that he is talking about harmless 
generalities or does not realize the serious implications of what is meant by 
a true world order. The question of real sanctions against those who violate 
this order is a case in point. The Pope does not blink at the power that 
must be vested in the human family against such violators. 


Rise above yourselves, above every narrow calculating judgment, 
above every boast of military superiority, above every one-sided 
affirmation of right and justice. Take cognizance also of the unpleas- 
ant truths and teach your peoples to look them in the face with 
gravity and fortitude. A true peace is not the mathematical result 
of a proportion of forces, but in its last and deepest meaning is a 
moral and juridical process. It is not, in fact, achieved without the 
employment of force, and its very existence needs the support of a 
normal measure of power. 

But the real function of this force, if it is to be morally correct, 
should consist in protecting and defending, and not in lessening or 
suppressing rights. An hour like the present—so full of possibilities 
for the vast beneficent progress no less than for fatal defects and 
blunders—has perhaps never been seen in the history of man- 
a 

Naturally the achievement of such a peace would not imply in any 
way the abandonment of necessary guarantees and sanctions in the 
event of any attempt to use force against right. Do not ask from any 
member of the family of peoples, however small or weak, for that 
renunciation of substantial rights or vital necessities which you your- 
selves, if it were demanded from your people, would deem imprac- 
ticable. Give mankind, thirsting for it, a peace that shall reinstate 
the human race in its own esteem and in that of history—a peace 
over whose cradle the vengeful lightning of hate and the instincts 
of unchecked desire for vengeance do not flash, but rather the 
resplendent dawn of a new spirit of world union which, sustained 
by the indispensable, supernatural help of the Christian faith, will 
alone be able to preserve humanity, after this unhappy war, from 
the unspeakable catastrophe of a peace built on wrong foundations 


and therefore ephemeral and illusory. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 


1943. 
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Here, likewise, the responsibility of the nations is perfectly clear 
with respect to the paramount problems of the education of youth 
and the moulding of public opinion, which modern methods and 
instruments render so sensitive and changeable today in every depart- 
ment of a nation’s life. But this influence must be carefully exerted 
to support the common interest of all states in the defense of peace. 
Every violator of the law should be banished in disgrace to solitary 
confinement by civil society, as a disturber of the peace. May the 
United Nations organization become the full and faultless expression 
of this international solidarity for peace, erasing from its institu- 
tions and its statutes every vestige of its original which was of neces- 
sity a solidarity in war... . 

A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or already its 
victim, may not remain passively indifferent, if it would think and 
act as befits a Christian. All the more does the solidarity of the 
family of nations forbid others to behave as mere spectators, in an 
attitude of apathetic neutrality. Who will ever measure the harm 
already caused in the past by such indifference to war of aggression, 
which is quite alien to the Christian instinct? How much more keenly 
has it brought home to the “great” and especially to the “small” 
the sense of their insecurity? Has it brought any advantage in recom- 
pense? On the contrary, it has only reassured and encouraged the 
authors and fomentors of aggression, while it obliges the several 
peoples, left to themselves, to increase their armaments indefinitely. 

_ . « One thing, however, is certain: The commandment of peace is 
a matter of divine law. Its purpose is the protection of the goods 
of humanity, inasmuch as they are gifts of the Creator. Among these 
goods some are of such importance for society, that it is perfectly 
lawful to defend them against unjust aggression. Their defense is 
even an obligation for the nations as a whole, who have a duty not 
to abandon a nation that is attacked. 

The certainty that this duty will not go unfulfilled will serve to 
discourage the aggressor and thus war will be avoided or, if the 


worst should come, its sufferings will at least be lessened. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 


1948. 


Human Rights 
It is hardly necessary to recall that the Church’s teaching on the source 
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and nature of human rights and dignity and its active concern for their 
protection were born with Christianity itself. The reaction to the violations 
of these fundamental rights committed by totalitarian regimes, the publicity 
attending efforts to define them on the part of international and governmental 
bodies, and the prominence accorded them in postwar treaties have, however, 
tended to create an aura of discovery around the entire subject. Against this 
background, it is useful to review the firm and repeated emphasis the Popes 
of modern times, particularly, have laid on the basic and crucial importance 
of the individual to all society and their consistent warnings against any 
impingement, from whatever source, on his spiritual, moral, and physical 
integrity. It is also significant to note here the emphasis placed by the 
Holy See on the relationship between respect for these fundamental human 
rights and the whole complex question of peace and international order. 


First: He who would have the star of peace shine out . . . should 
uphold respect for, and the practical realization of, the following 
fundamental personal rights: the rights to maintain and develop 
one’s corporal, intellectual and moral life and especially the right 
to religious formation and education; the right to worship God in 
private and public and to carry on religious works of charity; the 
right to marry and to achieve the aim of married life; the right to 
conjugal and domestic society; the right to work, as the indispensable 
means toward the maintenance of family life; the right to free choice 


of a state of life, and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious life; 
the right to the use of material goods, in keeping with his duties and 


social limitations.” 


Christmas Message, December 24, 
1942. 


Economic Life 

No less than his predecessors, Pius X11 has emphasized, repeatedly and in 
various ways, the basic necessity, from the standpoint of world order and 
peace, of economic cooperation among nations.* 


2It is interesting to compare this statement with the text of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights adopted by the United Nations on December 10, 1948. 

3See also the Address to the Congress of International Exchange, March 7, 1948. His 
Holiness’ concern also for specific economic problems is reflected in a number of 
addresses, like those to the First International Catholic Congress on Rural Problems 
(July 2, 1951) and to the Sixth General Assembly of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers (June 10, 1953), and in the appointment of an official observer 
to the Food and Agriculture Organization. No less interested in the problems of cul- 
tural cooperation, the Holy See has also appointed an official observer to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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The necessary premises for such a new order are... . 

(4) Victory over those potential conflicts arising out of the un- 
balanced state of world enonomy. Therefore, a new economic order 
has to be gradually evolved which gives all nations the means 
to secure for their citizens an appropriate standard of life. 

(5) Victory over the kind of egoism which, relying on its own 
power, aims at impairing the honor and sovereignty of nations, as 
well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of individuals. This 
egoism has to be replaced by a genuine Christian solidarity of a legal 
and economic character, and by a brotherly cooperation of the na- 


tions, the sovereignty of which has been duly secured. 
Sermon “Grazie, Venerabili Fra- 


telli,” to the College of Cardinals, 
December 24, 1940. 


Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles 
there is no place for that cold and calculating egoism which tends 
to hoard economic resources and materials destined for the use of 
all, to such an extent that the nations less favored by nature are not 
permitted access to them. In this regard, it is a source of great con- 
solation to see admitted the necessity of a participation of all in the 
natural riches of the earth even on the part of those nations which, 
in the fulfillment of this principle, belong to the category of givers 
and not to that of receivers. It is, however, in conformity with the 
principles of equity that a solution to a question so vital to the 
world economy should be arrived at methodically, and in easy stages, 
with a necessary guarantee, always drawing useful lessons from the 
omissions and mistakes of the past. If, in the future peace, this 
point were not to be courageously dealt with, there would remain in 
the relations between people a deep and far-reaching root blossoming 
forth into bitter dissensions and burning jealousies, which would lead 


eventually to new conflicts. 
Radio Message, “Nell Alba,” De- 


cember 24, 1941. 
The Problem of Migration 


The eyes of the contemporary Church are cast constantly in the direction 
of many of the most miserable children of the human race, prisoners of 
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war, displaced people, the poor.’ One of its central interests has been the 
international problem of immigration. 


The Christian will for peace is practical and realistic. Its imme- 
diate aim is to remove, or at least to mitigate, the causes of tension 
which aggravate the danger of war morally and materially. These 
causes are, among others, chiefly the comparative scantiness of 
national territory and the want of raw materials. So instead of send- 
ing foodstuffs, at enormous expense, to refugee groups, crowded into 
the best place available, why not facilitate the emigration and immi- 
gration of families, directing them to countries where they will 


find more readily the food they need? . . . 
Christmas Message, “The Chris- 


tian Will to Peace,” December 24, 
1948. 


Our planet, with all its extent of oceans and seas and lakes, with 
mountains and plains covered with eternal snows and ice, with great 
deserts and tractless lands is not, all the same, without habitable 
regions and vital spaces, now abandoned to wild natural vegetation, 
and well suited to be cultivated by man to satisfy his needs and civil 
activities; and more than once it is inevitable that some families, 
migrating from one spot to another, should go elsewhere in search 
of a new homeland. Then, according to the teaching of the Rerum 
Novarum, the right of the family to a vital space is recognized. When 
this happens, emigration attains its natural scope, as experience 
often shows; We mean the more favorable distribution of men on 
the earth’s surface, suitable to colonies of agricultural workers; that 
surface which God created and prepared for the use of all. If the 
two parties, those who agree to leave their native land, and those who 
agree to admit the newcomers, remain anxious to eliminate as far 
as possible all obstacles to the birth and growth of real confidence 
between the country of emigration and that of immigration, all those 
affected by such a transference of people and places will profit by 
the transaction; the families will receive a plot of ground which will 
Le native land for them in the true sense of the word: the thickly 


4The Holy See is a member of the UN High Commissioner's Advisory Committee on 
Refugees, composed of fifteen states. 
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inhabited countries will be relieved, and their peoples will acquire 
new friends in foreign countries; and the States which receive the 
emigrants will acquire industrious citizens. In this way the nations 
which give and those which receive will both contribute to the in- 


creased welfare of man and the progress of human culture. 
Discourse to Commemorate the 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the En- 
cyclical “Rerum Novarum” of 
Pope Leo XIII on the Social Ques- 
tion, Feast of Pentecost, June 1, 
1941. 


Individual Responsibility 

It is easy to transfer the problems of world order to a vague thing called 
“the world” or to consider them the exclusive province of foreign offices 
and diplomats. This Pius XII has refused to allow us to do. He has insisted 
that our crisis be located at the center of each human heart. This is in keep- 
ing with his analyses of the nature of a true democracy as against a “mass” 
and of a healthy international order. 


The progress of mankind in the present confusion of ideas has 
been a progress without God and even against God; without Christ 
and even against Christ. In saying this We do not wish or intend to 
offend the erring ones; they are and remain Our brethren. It is fit- 
ting, however, that Christians reflect on that share of responsibility 
which belongs to them for the present afflictions. Have not many 
Christians made concessions to those false ideas and ways of life 
which have been so many times disapproved by the teaching author- 
ity of the Church? 

Every slackening and every thoughtless compromise with human 
respect in the profession of the faith and its moral precepts; every 
act of cowardice and vacillation between right and wrong in the 
practices of Christian life, in the education of children, in the gov- 
ernment of the family; every hidden or open sin; all this and more 
that might be added has been and is a deplorable contribution to 
the disaster which today overwhelms the world. 

And is there anyone who has the right to say that he is blameless? 
Reflection on yourselves and your deeds, and the humble recognition 
of this moral responsibility, will make you realize and feel in the 
depth of your souls how necessary and how holy a thing it is for 
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you to pray and work in order to placate God and invoke His mercy, 
and to participate in the salvation of your brethren, thus restoring 
to God that honor which was denied Him for so many decades, 
securing and acquiring for your fellowmen that interior peace which 
cannot be found except by coming close to the spiritual light of 


Bethlehem’s cave. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 


1943. 


Catholics are in the first place extraordinarily capable of collabo- 
rating to create an atmosphere without which a common international 
action can have neither consistency nor prosperous growth. It is the 
atmosphere of mutual understanding whose fuidamental elements 
can be thus indicated: reciprocal respect, mutual sincerity which 
honestly recognizes the same rights in others which is demanded for 
oneself, the disposition of benevolence toward the children of other 
peoples as toward brothers and sisters. 

The Catholics of the entire world should properly live always 
in this atmosphere. . . . 

By this very fact a great responsibility also weighs upon Catholics: 
they must above all feel themselves called to overcome and con- 
quer all national narrowness and to seek a true fraternal meeting 


between nation and nation. 
Address to delegates attending a 


study congress on the theme 
“Catholics and International Life,” 
July 23, 1952. 


.. . The spirit and the example of Our Lord, Who came to seek 
and save what was lost; the commandment of love, and, generally 
speaking, the special significance that radiates from the good tid- 
ings; the history of the Church which proves how she has always been 
the staunch and constant support of every force for good and for 
peace; the teaching and exhortations of the Roman Pontiffs, especially 
in the course of recent decades, dealing with the conduct of Chris- 
tians toward the neighbor, society and the State—all this serves to 
proclaim the believer’s duty to take his share, generously, courage- 
ously and according to his station and capacity, in questions that a 
tormented and agitated world has to solve in the field of social 
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justice, no less than on the international plane of law and peace. 

A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within an easy and 
egotistical “isolationism,” when he witnesses the needs and misery 
of his brothers; . . . when he is aware of the abuses of an economic 
system which puts money above social obligations; when he is not 
ignorant of the aberrations of an intransigent nationalism which 
denies or spurns the common bonds linking the separate nations 
together, and imposing on each one of them many and varied duties 


toward the great family of nations. 
Pius X11, Christmas Message, The 
Christian Will for Peace, 1948. 


The Church and Neutrality 

The word “neutrality” is always taken today in a pejorative sense, and 
rightly so, on the level of the issues involved in our present critical moment 
of natural human history. But on another level, that of supernatural religion, 
the questions of the independence from, and involvement in, the life of the 
nations on the part of the Catholic Church remains a perpetually difficult 
matter to be worked out with theological purity and historical prudence. 
The following excerpts from an address of Pius XII deal with this ques- 
tion of independence and involvement. The Church is politically independent, 
but indifferent to no matter that involves a judgment of good and evil. 


The present state of affairs demands from Us a frank and sincere 
judgment upon events. But these events have reached such a critical 
stage that We are forced to recognize that the world is split into two 
opposing camps and that all men are divided into two clearly sep- 
arated groups which consequently are very loath to concede to 
any one any sort of liberty to maintain a position of political 
neutrality. 

Now those who wrongly consider the Church as a kind of earthly 
power, or a sort of world empire, are easily induced to demand also 
from her, as from others, the renunciation of her neutrality and a 
definite election in favor of one or the other side. However, there 
can be no question of the Church renouncing her political neutrality, 
for the simple reason she cannot serve purely political interests. 

Let it not be thought that this is a mere play on words or concepts. 
It suffices to have an elementary notion of the foundation upon which 
the Church as a society is based, in order to understand Our mean- 
ing without need of further explanations. The Divine Redeemer 
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founded the Church in order to communicate to all men through 
her mediation His truth and His grace unto the end of time. The 
Church is His “Mystical Body.” She belongs entirely to Christ, as 
Christ belongs to God (I Cor 3:23). 

Statesmen, and at times even churchmen, who want to make the 
Spouse of Christ their ally or the instrument of their political 
alliances, either national or international, would do injury to the 
very essence of the Church and would inflict damage on the life 
which is proper to her; in a word, they would bring her down to 
the same level on which conflicting temporal interests are locked 
in struggle. And this is and remains true, even where there is ques- 
tion of ends and interests legitimate in themselves. 

Whoever, then, would wish to detach the Church from her sup- 
posed neutrality, or bring pressure to bear on her in the question 
of peace, or diminish her right freely to determine whether, when, 
or how she may wish to come to a decision in the various conflicts. 
such a one would not make the Church’s cooperation in the work 
of peace easier. For any decision on the Church’s part, even in 
political questions, can never be purely political, but must always 
be “sub specie aeternitatis,” in the light of the divine law, of its 
order, its values, its standards. 

It is not rare to see purely temporal powers and institutions aban- 
don their neutrality, and align themselves today in one camp, tomor- 
row perhaps in another. It is a game of alliances which can be 
explained by the constant shifting of temporal interests. But the 
Church keeps herself aloof from such unstable alliances. If she passes 
judgment, that does not mean that she is thereby abandoning a neu- 
trality hitherto observed; for God is never neutral toward human 
events in the course of history, and so neither can His Church be. 
If she speaks and judges on the problems of the day, it is with the 
clear consciousness of anticipating, in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the sentence which at the end of time Her Lord and Head, judge 
of the universe, will confirm and sanction. 

Such is the proper and superhuman function of the Church regard- 
ing political questions. What, then, is the meaning of that empty 
phrase about a neutrality which the Church should abandon? 

The Church does not judge according to purely political norms. 
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Others, on the contrary, in the interests of peace, demand the neu- 
trality of the Church. But neither have these a correct idea of the 
place of the Church in the midst of the world’s great events. 

She cannot come down from the lofty supernatural sphere where 
political neutrality has no meaning, in the sense in which this con- 
cept is applied to earthly powers. This does not exclude, but rather 
increases, her share in the toils and sufferings of her divided mem- 
bers in either camp, and intensifies her grief at the clash of opinions 
and desires in her own ranks. 

The Church cannot consent to judge according to exclusively 
political norms; she cannot tie the interests of religion to particular 
policies of a purely earthly scope; she cannot run the risk of giving 
any reason for doubting about her religious character; she cannot 
forget for an instant that her role of representative of God on earth 
does not permit her to remain indifferent, even for a single moment, 
between “good” and “evil” in human affairs. If that were asked 
of her, she would have to refuse, and the faithful on both sides 
would, in virtue of their supernatural faith and hope, have to under- 


stand and respect her stand. 
Christmas Message, December 24, 


1951. 


A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edited by CONSTANTINE RACKAUSKAS 


The papal anthology on internationalism and nationalism edited by Alba 
Zizzamia presents the salient and essential points of the teaching of the Church 
on these two burning subjects of modern times. These two problems and their 
various ramifications have been widely discussed by many other Church 
authorities and Catholic publicists and writers since the end of the medieval 
era, and have created a very abundant and instructive literature. 

The fact is often ignored, even among lay Catholics, that the father of 
our modern international law and of the modern concept of an international 
society of nations was a Spanish Dominican monk of the sixteenth century, 
Francisco de Vittoria, whose teaching and theories were improved and 
amplified by another distinguished man of the Church, the Spanish Jesuit 
Francisco Suarez. Peace, the prevention of war, international order based 
on justice, international law, arbitration, international conferences, rights of 
minorities, defense of colonial peoples, the solidarity of all nations for the 
preservation of peace, disarmament, the humanization of warfare, and many 
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other related institutions have never ceased to be the matter of the greatest 
concern for Catholics in the past as well as in the present. Therefore for 
students who would like to enrich their knowledge and make deeper research in 
this field we present a selective Catholic bibliography on each of the subjects 
included in the papal anthology. It is very far from being complete. It 
was not our scope to present a complete one. It would pass by far the 
limits of this review. It is limited to the basic works published since 1900, 
particularly in English and French, and a few in Italian and German. For 
a more complete bibliography we recommend the following Catholic biblio- 
graphical publications: The Catholic Periodical Index (New York: Catholic 
Library Association, 1930), and Catholic Bibliography, a monthly biblio- 
graphical review (Kansas City). 


1. Official Sources and Documents 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Rome, 1909—. 

Acta Sanctae Sedis, Rome, 1878-1908. 

L’Osservatore Romano, Rome, 1861—. 

La Documentation Catholique, Paris. 

Actes de S.S. Pie X1; encycliques, motu proprio, brejs, allocutions, actes de 
décastéres, etc. Texte latin avec traduction francaise, 7 vols. Paris, 1932- 
1936. 

Actes de Léon XII1; encycliques, motu proprio, brefs, allocutions, actes de 
décastéres, etc. Texte latin avec traduction francaise. 7 vols. Paris, 1931- 
1937. 

Actes de Benoit XV ; encycliques, motu proprio, brefs, allocutions, actes de 
décastéres, etc. Texte latin avec traduction frangaise, précédés d’une notice 
biographique suivis d’une table générale analytique. 3 vols. Paris, 1926- 
1934. 

Coleccién de Enciclicas y Otras Cartas de los Papas Gregorio XVI, Leon 
XIII, Pio X, Benedicto XV y Pio XI, con otros documentos episcopales y 
de maxima autoridad sobre doctrina politica, social, educacién-familia, y 
accion catélica, Compiladas, anotadas y ordenados sus conceptos en un 


indice alfabetico. Madrid, 1935. 


2. Encyclicals and Other Pontifical Acts, with Commentaries. 


, 


Corter, A. C., S.J.: The Encyclical “Humani Generis,” with a Commentary, 


Weston, Mass., 1951. 

Catholicism in Mexico: The Encyclical “Firmissimam Constantiam,” Lon- 
don, 1938. 

CaRLEN, SisteR M. Craupia, I.H.M.: A Guide to the Encyclicals of the 
Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the Present Day, 1878-1937, New York, 
1939. 

The Church in Germany: Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius X1, 
Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1937. 
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Encyclical on Spain “Delectissima Nobis,” and To the Spanish Refugees (Dis- 
course of Sept. 14, 1936), New York: America Press, 1937. 

The Encyclicals of Pius X1; introduction and translation by James H. Ryan, 
St. Louis, 1927. 

DoeBeLe, Joun: “Pius’ basic social address,” in Social Order, November, 
1952. 

Foundations for Peace: Letters of Pope Pius XII and President Roosevelt, 
London, 1940. 

Wartime Correspondence Between President Roosevelt and Pope Pius XII, 
New York, 1947, 

GoneLLa, Guipo: The Papacy and World Peace: A Study of the Christmas 
Messages of Pope Pius X11, translated, London, 1945. 

HussLeIn, JosepH Casper: The Christian Social Manifesto: An Interpretive 
Study of the Encyclicals “Rerum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno” of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI, Milwaukee, 1931. 

Koenic, Harry C., S.T.D.: Principles for Peace: Selections from Papal 
Documents, Leo XIII to Pius X11, Washington, D. C., 1943. 

LERHINAN, Rev. JoHN Patrick: A Sociological Commentary on “Divini 
Redemptoris,” Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University Press, 1946. 
The Mexican Persecution: The Encyclical “Acerba Animi,” London: Catho- 

lic Truth Society, 1932. 

MULLER, CAMILLE: L’Encyclique “Humani Generis” et les problémes scien- 
tifiques, Louvain, 1951. 

L’Opera della Santa Sede nella Guerra Europea, Raccolta di documenti 
(Agosto, 1914-Luglio, 1916), Roma, Tipographia poliglotta Vaticana, 
1916. 

PaceLui, Eucenio: Discorsi e Panegirici, Seconda ed. con l’aggiunta di 
nuovi discorsi e panegirici (1931-1938), Milano, 1939. 

The Pope’s Five Peace-Points: Allocution to the College of Cardinals by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius X11, on December 24, 1939, London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1940. 

The Pope on the Spanish Terror: The speech delivered by Pope Pius XI to 
bishops, priests, nuns and laity, refugees from Spain . . . on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1936. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1936. 

The Pope and the People: Select letters and addresses on social questions by 
Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius X, Pope Benedict XV, and Pope Pius XI]. 
London, 1932. 

Powers, F. J.: Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order, Westminster. 
Md., 1952. 

RANKIN, CHARLES: The Pope Speaks: The Words of Pope Pius XII, New 
York, 1948. 

The Sacred Heart and World Distress . . . Encyclical Letter “Caritate Christi 
Compulsi,” Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 


1932. 
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ScHaEFer, Mary, C.A.: Papal Peace Mosaic, 1878-1936: Excerpts from the 
Messages of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Association for International Peace, 1936. 

Sixteen Encyclicals of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 1926-1937, Washington, 
D. C., 1937. 

Taytor, Myron C., Editor: Correspondence Between President Truman and 


Pope Pius XII, New York, 1952. 
3. International Order 


ANSTRUTHER, G. ELLioT: Catholics and the League of Nations. 

Beaupin, E.: “Les Catholiques et la Société des Nations,” Correspondant, 
Tome 293, pp. 1056-1071, Paris, 1923. 

La Société internationale, Paris, 1938. 

Beates, A. C. F.: The Catholic Church and International Order, New York, 
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BENKERT, GERALD F.: The Thomistic Conception of an International Society, 
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D. C., 1942. 

Bentwicu, N.: The Religious Foundations of Internationalism, London, 1933. 
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Quels sont nos devoirs envers la cité? Paris, 1930. 
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souveraine, 3 vols., Paris, 1926-1930. 

Conception du droit international chez les théologiens catholiques, 
Paris, 1929. 
Le droit de juste guerre: tradition théologique, adaptations contem- 
poraines, Paris, 1938. 

Brown, STEPHEN J., S.J.: Jnternational Relations from a Catholic Stand. 
point, translated, Dublin, 1932. 

THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: Peace in the Atomic 
Age. Reports by Parsons, Wilfrid, S.J.. Conway, A., S.J. and Mahony, 
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- The Obligation of Catholics to Promote Peace, and the Rights of 
Peoples, Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Towards an Integrated World Policy: A Joint Report, Washington, 
D. C., 1950. 

CHANSON, PauL: L’Eglise et la question internationale, Paris, 1932. 

La cité moderne et les transformations du droit (Cahiers de la Nouvelle 


Journée #4), Paris. 
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A competent Catholic writer en- 
ters upon a careful analysis of 
some of the absorbing issues 
raised by the national debate on 
the determination of the range 
and limitations of freedom. He 
builds his principles while engag- 
ing in debate with Sidney Hool: 
and his “Heresy Yes, Conspiracy 
No.” 


HERESY AND CONSPIRACY 


CHARLES DONAHUE 
I 
HERESY, CONSPIRACY, AND POLARIZATION 


IN HIS MOST RECENT WORK,’ Professor Sidney Hook, one of the 
outstanding academic leaders of the anti-Communist left and an 
outspoken advocate of a completely secularist education, addresses 
himself with his usual force and clarity to devising a dialectic with 
two goals: 1. to justify excluding members of the Communist Party 
from teaching positions at all levels; 2. to maintain complete aca- 
demic freedom in the order of ideas. The basis of the dialectic is 
a distinction between heresy and conspiracy. Heresy is “a set of 
unpopular ideas or opinions on matters of grave concern to the 
community” (p. 21). It is blatant, open, noisy; it throws its wares on 
the free market of ideas and advertises loudly for buyers. It is neces- 
sary, indeed inevitable, for our kind of society. “The right to pro- 
fess publicly a heresy of any character, on any theme, is an essential 
element in a liberal society” (p. 22). Like the heretic, the conspira- 
tor deals with unpopular ideas. But, unlike the heretic, he refuses 
to use the free market of ideas. He does not advertise his wares; 
he conceals them and looks for secret and illegal means of putting 
the free market of ideas out of business. Any society that loses the 


1Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No. By Sidney Hook. New York: John Day Co. Pp. 283. 
63.75. 
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free market of ideas will suffer from a shortage of intellectual goods, 
and what is available will be of an inferior grade. To protect the 
market, society must permit the heretic to offer his wares. For the 
same reason, it must keep the conspirator out of positions where he 
can easily make illicit attacks on the very existence of the market. 

Both Party theory and Party practice, in Professor Hook’s opinion, 
make it perfectly evident that an active member—and all members 
must be active—is committed to the use of conspiratorial methods 
against the free market of ideas. His membership, therefore, is 
prima-facie evidence of his unfitness for any position where he can 
easily work outside the rules of the game. Positions in many labora- 
tories and in certain areas of government service are obviously sensi- 
tive. All teaching positions are sensitive. The teacher is constantly 
faced with the immature and in a position where he can take unfair 
advantage of their immaturity. The teacher is not an oracle; he is a 
trainer. His job is not to proclaim any particular opinions but to 
bring the student to that point of proficiency in the discipline being 
taught where he can arrive at intelligent opinions of his own. It is 
impossible, in Professor Hook’s opinion, for a Party member to 
perform the duties of teacher honestly, for quite other duties have 
been laid down for him by the Party. The Party teacher’s duty is 
neither to the science or art which he teaches nor to the students to 
whom he teaches it. Party connection compels him to become a 
propagandist masquerading as a teacher. He is to use fair means or 
foul to soften the minds of his students, to indoctrinate them (prefer- 
ably without their being aware of it) with Party views, and finally 
to enlist the indoctrinated. The result of successful teaching, in short, 
is not an individual of greater intellectual power and personal integ- 
rity but a Party recruit or, failing that, a docile fellow-traveler. The 
Party teacher is not permitted to have a merely theoretical commit- 
ment to such methods and aims. He is compelled to meet with Party 
colleagues, to outline his methods, to discuss results, and to submit 
to criticism. If he fails to follow orders, he is expelled. The same 
Party discipline makes of its victims not only bad teachers but 
nuisances in any academic community. They are committed to 
slander against recalcitrant colleagues, to intrigue on faculty com- 
mittees, and to exploiting all occasions of dissatisfaction for Party 


advantage. 
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The evidence presented by Professor Hook for his case against 
the Party member as teacher is significant but rather light. The pur- 
pose of the book, I take it, is not to present a documented case on the 
point, but to discuss methods of dealing with the problem, granted 
that the Party member’s conduct as teacher is in all probability 
going to be such as Professor Hook has described and granted that 
there are enough Party members among American teachers to form 
a serious threat to intellectual freedom in the schools. (On this latter 
point, Professor Hook contents himself with a reference to the revela- 
tions of Dr. Bella Dodd.) In any case, the book deals mostly with 
the question of method. The distinction between heresy and con- 
spiracy enables Professor Hook to strike out in opposite directions 
with “a plague o’ both your houses.” Both on the non-Communist 
left and the admittedly anti-Communist right there are simple-minded 
fanatics whose attitudes make a decent solution of the problem within 
the bounds of American traditions difficult. The simple-minded both 
of the right and left confuse heresy and conspiracy. On the right are 
the “cultural vigilantes.” They regard any opinion to the left of their 
own as communistic and hence to be suppressed by methods about 
which they are not in the least scrupulous. As far as the schools are 
concerned, they are for turning the rascals out and teaching Amer- 
icanism. If a few nonrascals get turned out in the process, one need 
not be sentimental. All’s fair in war. The vigilante is an activist and 
not given to nice discriminations. One must not ask him precisely 
what Americanism is, and he has never asked himself how a teacher 
who has been deprived of the dignity of his office and turned into 
a speaking tube for mass opinion can teach Americanism or anything 
else. On the opposite edge of the scene is the “ritualistic liberal.” 
He is a man bemused by a lifelong devotion to symbols and forms 
of words. He divides mankind into “our side” and “their side” and 
has been accustomed for so long to regarding the Party member as 
representative of “our side” that he has lost that willingness to 
re-evaluate in terms of new facts, that faith in intelligence, which 
Professor Hook considers the hallmark of liberalism. Consequently, 
the ritualistic liberal persists in regarding the Party tiger as simply 
another harmless heretical kitten. He has abandoned logic as well as 
observation and will easily countenance measures against, say, 
Fascists or members of the Klan which he would regard as oppressive 
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were they directed against Communists. For Communists, however 
uncouth at times, are still on “‘our side.” 

The problem, then, is to devise a course of action which would 
effectively bar conspiratorial Communist activity in the schools and 
colleges without use of vigilante methods. The Communist attempt 
to infiltrate American trade unions was, Professor Hook suggests, 
effectively met by action within the unions. Similarly, the academic 
community should take appropriate action to prevent infiltration 
and to protect the students entrusted to it from the unprofessional 
methods of Communist teachers. Anti-Communist teachers should 
become a little less polite and a little more ready to point out the 
unsavory facts about the Party. There should be courses—even 
required courses—where Communism would be critically examined. 
Further, every faculty should adopt and publish rules on the rights 
and responsibilities of the teaching staff. As a model for such rules, 
Professor Hook cites the statement of the New School to the effect 
that the School will make no inquiry into a lecturer’s private views, 
political, religious, or social, but that “the New School stoutly affirms 
that a member of any political party or group which asserts the 
right to dictate in matters of science or scientific opinion is not free 
to teach the truth and thereby is disqualified as a teacher.” With such 
a program it is possible to reject candidates for teaching positions 
who are known members of the Party and to conduct investigations 
where there is suspicion of membership. Many universities already 
refuse to employ Party members in teaching positions, and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors does not believe that this 
policy violates academic freedom. Beyond that, however, Professor 
Hook suggests that faculty members with tenure who are suspected 
of belonging to the Party should receive a fair and, if they wish, 
secret hearing before a faculty committee. Clear evidence of Party 
membership would be grounds for dismissal. This is Professor 
Hook’s most controversial suggestion, and the one on which he takes 
issue with the A.A.U.P. 

Whether or not they are ready to adopt all his suggestions, | 
believe that all except the incurably bemused ritualistic Liberals will 
agree that Professor Hook has made a contribution of first im- 
portance to the debate on Communism and academic freedom. He 
has accomplished what the Deweyan method he uses is admirably 
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fitted to accomplish: he has given a first-rate analysis of the immedi- 
ate constituents of our present situation. From that analysis, some 
important truths about that situation emerge. When it makes legiti- 
mate use of the free market of ideas, Party-line Communism is tol- 
erable. It is of immediate danger only in so far as it is permitted to 
operate outside the rules of the game by organized espionage, by 
preparation of fifth columns to serve the Soviet military machine, and 
by misuse of the schools and colleges for the recruitment of youth for 
both these activities. A far greater immediate danger is the present 
tendency of American society to polarize into an extreme right and 
an extreme left. The Party acts as a kind of catalyst and the poles 
interact. Ill-considered attack from the cultural vigilantes on the 
right stiffens the ritualistic liberalism on the left. Inflexibility on 
the left invites renewed attack from the right. The common good suf- 
fers, and the only gainers are those who conspire against the com- 
mon good. Such is the general impression left by Professor Hook’s 
book, an impression not necessarily intended by the author. The basic 
implied recommendation is that the left abandon its fascinated con- 
centration upon a demon called “McCarthyism,” and the right its 
equally fascinated concentration on a demon called “Bolshevism,” 
and that both sides turn their gaze to a world of facts that can be 
handled intelligently with a view to their immediate consequences 
for the common good. 


II 
REALISTIC AND RITUALISTIC CONSERVATIVES 


To address American Liberals, in Professor Hook’s opinion, is to 
address all thinking Americans because “judging by public dis- 
cussion, there are few Americans who do not regard themselves as 
‘liberal’ ” (p. 17). Professor Hook goes on to describe a Liberal as 
one who believes in the “free trade of ideas.” Then, by a familiar 
semantic device, he contrasts the liberal with the totalitarian atti- 
tude (p. 19). Indubitably, the free market of ideas is essential to 
our kind of society. Anyone who believes that our society is a good 
one and that it can, within its own terms, become better must neces- 
sarily accept the free market of ideas with enthusiasm. If that is 
liberalism, then we are all Liberals. But to take the term so broadly 
is to denude it of content. In whatever sphere of discourse, “liberal” 
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is a useful term only if it can contrast with “conservative,” and with 
“conservative” taken in a meliorative or neutral connotation and not 
as the equivalent of such pejorative terms as “totalitarian,” “au- 
thoritarian,” or “reactionary.” To accept the free market of ideas 
does not mean that one accepts the attitude or temper of mind, the 
pattern of conviction, characteristic of Professor Hook and of the 
Deweyan school of thinking he represents. A quite different temper 
of mind has always been part of our tradition, and, after a tempo- 
rary and only partial eclipse during the late thirties, it seems to 
be growing in self-consciousness and articulateness at present. There 
are quite a few Americans today, in the academic world and in other 
professions closely related to the intellectual life of the nation, who 
would describe themselves as Conservatives. By that they do not 
mean that they are committed to discredited economic theories such 
as absolute laissez faire—an abandoned child of the Liberals—or 
to impossible political loyalties such as isolationism. On particular 
economic and social issues, the Conservative may often agree with 
the Liberal, but he approaches the issues with a different temper of 
mind. The difference between the conservative and the liberal temper 
of mind does not consist in the Liberal’s greater “faith in intelli- 
gence” (p. 21). To put it thus is only to muddy the semantic waters 
again. But it can be said that the Conservative’s faith in intelligence 
brings him to an awareness of the limitations of the individual intel- 
ligence. The conservative mind retains far less of the rationalistic 
optimism of the Eclaircissement than the liberal mind. What the 
individual intelligence can see is limited. What the intelligence of 
any one period of time can see is limited. Man’s thoughts and atti- 
tudes are developed within a society (or, in more advanced states 
of culture, within a whole group of interlocking societies). Societies 
extend intelligence in time. They make it possible to judge the past 
in terms of the present and the present in terms of the past. It is only 
when in vital contact with a society that the individual human intelli- 
gence functions. For the Conservative, an understanding of man is 
possible only through a realistic acceptance of man as a being who 
exists and thinks in societies and, through his societies, in history. 
As a result, the Conservative respects traditions, which are societies 
moving in time: scientific traditions by which man searches for un- 
derstanding and control of matter; ethical traditions by which man 
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has tried to understand and evaluate his own conduct; artistic tradi- 
tions, in which man at once expresses, records, and controls his sen- 
sibilities; metaphysical traditions, which are man’s search for an 
understanding of the transcendent; and, finally and above all, re- 
ligious traditions, which, even if they are regarded from a purely 
natural point of view, represent historical man’s most elaborate effort 
to understand himself in all his complexity and to orient himself in 
the light of that understanding. To the Conservative, the Liberal looks 
like one who is trying to avoid history, and to avoid history is to 
substitute a fantasy for man and to simplify the complexity of human 
traditions in terms of that fantasy. The Eclaircissement Liberal, 
with his fantasy of the Rational Man, put excessive reliance on a 
very narrow version of the Western metaphysical tradition. In much 
the same way—or so it seems to the Conservative—the modern 
American Liberal of the Deweyan persuasion with his fantasy of 
Man the Unknowing and Developing Doer is too exclusively con- 
cerned with a particular scientific tradition with which he has forced 
a somewhat shamefaced ethics into a strange mésalliance. The Liberal 
is a cultural simplifier. He always wants to throw out the baggage. 
Such a stratagem is not without advantages. He who travels light 
can travel fast. The Liberal sees that. But he who travels too light 
will not travel far without starving. To see that clearly is to be a 
Conservative. 

These are weighty matters, and it is difficult to be brief without 
being sententious, but they are matters which must be touched on in 
any estimate of Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No, because only about half 
the book is devoted to a consideration of the Party-line problem. The 
other half is an exposition of Professor Hook’s opinions of what 
American education should be. Some of this exposition is excellent. 
Some of it, however, will strike the Conservative as being much too 
narrow and constrictive. The religious traditions of our pluralistic 
society have, needless to say, no place whatever in Professor Hook’s 
American education; the metaphysical, artistic, and ethical tradi- 
tions, very little. “The scientific methods by which the truth is 
reached,” we are told, “and the specific conclusions or pieces of 
knowledge won by these methods, are certainly sufficient discipline 
for democratic educators” (p. 234, author’s italics). To the Con- 
servative, that seems to be throwing out too much of the baggage. 
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In the battle of ideas, one of our chief assets is the wholesome growth 
among us of many branches of Western cultural tradition, religious, 
philosophic, and artistic, which our free institutions have made pos- 
sible. The problem of education and Communism is primarily the 
problem of devising educational methods and institutions to assure 
a national education complex enough to reflect the complexity of our 
pluralistic national culture. The problem would exist, of course, even 
if the nation were not engaged in a war of ideas. But the war of ideas 
gives it added urgency. The liberal secularist who insists that all the 
religious and most of the philosophic aspects of our national cul- 
tural heritage be left out of public education is asking us to fight 
the battle of ideas with his ideas alone. One may grant that some of 
those ideas are excellent and still feel that to restrict oneself to one 
method of defense when many are available is foolish strategy. 

The Conservative’s sense for the importance of traditional values 
and for the complexity of the human person and of human society 
can obviously be of great service in a war of ideas. It will be of 
greater service if it is employed with full consciousness of a simul- 
taneous need for good will and centrality in the conduct of our 
common secular affairs. There are, I believe, ritualistic Conserva- 
tives as well as ritualistic Liberals. The ritualistic Conservative is 
immobilized by constant preoccupation with purely logical being. 
Like all Conservatives, he is a man of principle, but he stops with a 
sonorous proclamation of principle. The tactful actualization of the 
principle in the concrete reality of American life interests him far 
less or not at all. Thus, he avoids a vital contact with the concrete 
real exactly as does his Liberal counterpart. For such Conservatives 
the present book has much matter for serious consideration. The 
ritualistic Conservative is not the same thing as a cultural vigilante. 
He has too much sense and sensibility for that. Nevertheless, his 
principles, in a vulgarized form, often become the slogans of the 
cultural vigilante. A realistic Conservative will repudiate hideously 
imprudent actualizations of his principles with at least as much force 
as he proclaims the principleg.themselves. Failure to do so dis- 
credits the principles and the whole conservative case and sets up 
at the opposite pole a reaction of which the Party knows how to make 


effective use. 
It is quite true that to the Conservative—and not only to the ritual- 
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istic Conservative—the thought of Dewey and his followers, ab- 
stractly considered, seems to leave without adequate theoretical 
support certain values, such as that of the worth of the human per- 
son, which all of us, the Deweyans included, hold and which seem 
to be indispensable for a society like ours. One need not be a ritual- 
istic Conservative to insist that this abstract consideration is a 
relevant element in the discussion of Dewey. The realistic Conserva- 
tive, however, takes account of the actual situation. In America, any 
idea must necessarily take its chances on the free market of ideas; 
it must work its way into our society slowly if at all, checked at 
each turn by the democratic process and the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
by which we conduct our affairs. Abstract ideas or systems of ideas, 
logical beings, however bad or however inadequate, are consequently 
of far less immediate danger in our society than in societies with 
more authoritarian political institutions. Where the state is a 
smoothly operating and powerful ideological machine, an inhuman 
system of thought can be brought very quickly to inhuman action. 
While our traditions hold, however, while the state is limited as ours 
is at present, we can afford to discuss ideas, even apparently danger- 
ous ideas, with academic restraint. 

Perhaps direct attack on persons because of the systems they 
hold and without reference to the way they use those systems is par- 
ticularly likely to boomerang against the attacker when the object 
is Dewey or those who think like Dewey, for the Deweyan pattern of 
conviction contains within itself certain safeguards against overhasty 
actualization of what might be antihumanist ideas. All philosophies 
suitable for sane men or sane societies must necessarily make, under 
whatever form of words, a distinction between the essential and the 
existential, between the principle and the application of the prin- 
ciple to a particular situation. Good principles, even when combined 
with good will, are never enough to assure effective policy either in 
the conduct of a private life or of public affairs. A certain liveli- 
ness of mind is also necessary, keenly aware of the facts and possi- 
bilities of the concrete situation, of precisely what principles apply, 
and of how to apply them. This quality of mind, intervening between 
the principle and the act, between the essential and the existential 
in the practical order, is acquired, like an art, by alert experience. 
The school philosophers called it “prudence.” In popular speech that 
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word has come to have pejorative connotations and is usually applied 
to an overcautious and narrowly selfish cunning. Perhaps the modern 
word “tact” conveys the idea better. Whatever we call it, prudence is 
a very important quality, perhaps the quality most needed by the 
Conservative, the principled man, in a society like ours. For while it 
is true that a person alert and experienced in affairs but without 
principle may be a dangerous immoralist, it is equally true that the 
man of principle who lacks prudence may be a fanatic. It is this 
last danger that the Deweyans see very clearly. They tend to con- 
fuse a firm hold of principle with tactless, imprudent, and hence 
fanatical use of principle. In reaction, and with such slogans as 
“There are no absolutes,” they have been attempting to develop what 
might be described as a pure prudence, a prudence operating in an 
intellectual void. They are not unprincipled. They take their prin- 
ciples as they go along from the rules of the game as it is played 
in a democratic society. But they have little interest in principles as 
such and are apparently convinced that to discuss them is simply to 
obfuscate concrete and immediate issues. On some levels of communi- 
cation, it may be added, they are right. A town meeting need not 
settle the issue of Grace and Free Will before it decides whether to 
repair the old town hall or build a new one. 

To the Conservative, the dangers of deciding all questions of 
action, including moral questions, on the basis of majority opinion 
is perfectly apparent. But a realistic Conservative, with an eye to 
facts as well as to principles, will see that, granted a relatively 
sound tradition, a free sphere for prudent action, and free speech 
for those who are otherwise minded, the dangers are remote rather 
than immediate. He sees, too, that the peculiar divorce which the 
Deweyan tries to bring about between principle and action make 
Dewey’s anthropological and cosmological theories less relevant for 
a critique of the actual influence of Dewey’s followers in the modern 
scene than such theories would be in the hands of thinkers who care 
less for facts and more for consistency. It seems to most Conserva- 
tives that Dewey’s theories of man and the universe were, in many 
respects, closer to those of the Party than to the theistic theories in 
terms of which our free society was established and developed. At 
this point, the ritualistic Conservative is ready to raise the charge 
of Communism. The realistic Conservative looks first at the facts. 
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In days when fellow-traveling was fashionable, Dewey attacked 
Stalinist Communism. His students and admirers—Professor Hook 
is one of them—have been persistent critics of Party tactics and 
perhaps more effective critics because their obviously secularist 
approach gets them a hearing in circles closed by prejudice to any 
appeal, no matter how well founded, from Conservatives and particu- 
larly from religionists of any persuasion. It is worth noting, too, that 
Deweyan circles have consistently opposed attempts to turn our pres- 
ent pluralist democracy into a secularist Brave New World by per- 
mitting the public schools to be turned into propaganda agencies for 
“progressive forces.” In view of these facts, it is obviously ridiculous 
to throw on the free market of ideas any statement concluding from 
similarities or supposed similarities between Dewey’s cosmology and 
Communist cosmology that either Dewey or his school have the least 
sympathy with the Party line. Such a statement is an a priori theory 
which will immediately be hit over the head by a whole series of 
facts, an event which has always been considered irresistibly funny 
among English-speaking peoples. 

On the other hand, a serious and realistic conservative critique of 
Dewey and his educational influence, based both on facts and on 
principles, is clearly a desideratum. Such a critique, for example, 
would take into account the movements of minds during the twenties 
and thirties from Evangelical and Liberal Protestantism to secular- 
ism and might estimate the extent of Dewey’s success in providing 
for such minds an acceptable alternative to Party-line Communism. 
It might raise the question, too, as to the direction that Deweyan 
thought is taking in the present generation, whether, for example, 
the gap between the cosmological speculation of Dewey and the 
Deweyan method of handling practical problems—a gap which 
always existed—is not tending to grow wider. Are the Deweyans 
tending toward a method of handling practical affairs in terms of 
existing social values without metaphysical examination or commit- 
ment on these values? If this is so, are there analogies between the 
Deweyan method of dealing with practical affairs and that of 
Edmund Burke? 

A realistic critique, in short, would necessarily consider value as 
well as disvalue. Heresy (in my sense, not Professor Hook’s) is a 
tearing away from a central and balanced position and is usually 
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not the result of a perverse love of tearing. Much more often it is 
an unbalance resulting from a hypnotizing fixation on some few 
values to the exclusion of all others. The hypnotizing values in 
Deweyanism seems to be experimental science and democratic group 
action. Deweyanism looks to those who are not of the faith like an 
attempt to extend the methods of the laboratory and of the town meet- 
ing to the whole of human existence. If we can learn anything from 
the human past, these institutions are not enough—or so the Con- 
servative feels—to meet the complex needs of historical and con- 
crete man. An education based on them alone is going to be an 
unbalanced education. On the other hand, both the laboratory and 
the town meeting are, in themselves, excellent institutions and basic 
institutions for our kind of society. An American education that 
neglected them would be ludicrously unrealistic. Unlike the ritual- 
istic Conservative, the realistic Conservative would like to see a res- 
toration of the educational balance. He would not welcome a new 
unbalance, this time on the conservative side. He is perfectly will- 
ing to ackuowledge that the educational Liberals, and perhaps 
particularly those who have been most influenced by Dewey, have 
made prudent use of their power and that they represent a pattern 
of conviction which is an important part of our culture, one that 
has served us well in the battle of ideas and can continue to serve 
us well. Balance will be restored when the Deweyan liberal pattern 
of conviction appears in American education, as in American cul- 
ture, as one among many patterns. The realistic Conservative objects 
not so much to Deweyanism (he may disagree with it intellectually 
but would not exclude it from the American scene) as to an exclu- 
sive Deweyanism. 


III 
Reauistic Dousts 


For many conservative minds, Dewey has become the symbol of 
our present lack of balance in public education and, consequently, 
a target for conservative attack. Many of these attacks are the work 
of ritualistic Conservatives and show the typical essentialist bias. 
Professor Hook and other Deweyans seem to have a choice collec- 
tion of such attacks and can at need turn up something exquisitely 
foolish. The latest specimen, exhibited on page 46, is a reference 
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to the “‘baboonlike and Godless” philosophy of John Dewey. If the 
unwary reader concludes that all objection to educational Deweyan- 
ism is on that level, he will find little in Professor Hook’s work to 
disillusion him. It would doubtless be possible, were it worth doing, 
to make an equally choice collection of statements by some of our 
less gifted school superintendents, professors of education, and other 
educational Liberals. Whether directed against the horrors of Dewey’s 
philosophy or the horrors of “sectarian education,” such statements 
prove nothing except that what Professor Hook calls the natural right 
to make a fool of oneself is freely exercised among us. 

It is disappointing, however, that, in a work which makes the 
need of centrality and compromise in the practical order so evident, 
a Liberal of Professor Hook’s stature should make his own incursions 
into the realm of logical being and emerge with charges against the 
conservative and religionist opposition quite as horrendous as the 
conservative charges against Dewey and with quite as little basis 
in the concrete realities of American life. Space does not permit a 
detailed consideration of all cases. One instance, however, implies 
such serious charges and is based on so clear a distortion of fact 
that it deserves treatment at some length. Some Liberals of the 
ritualistic sort have attempted to defend retaining Communists in 
academic positions by arguing that, after all, the worst one can say 
of them is that they are dogmatists who take their own opinions from 
the Party. Catholics are in the same position. They, too, are dogma- 
tists and take their opinions from the Church. If the academic world 
is to be closed to the Communist, it ought to be closed to the Catholic 
as well. If all dogmatists are not excluded, there is no reason to 
exclude Communists. Professor Hook regards this line of argument 
as an attempt to protect academic Communists by making their exclu- 
sion contingent on so general an academic purge that no one would 
seriously consider it. 

While he defends the right of Catholics and other dogmatic religion- 
ists to a place in the academic community, however, Professor Hook 
apparently accepts the grotesquely oversimplified account of the 
relation between faith, reason and ecclesiastical authority in the life 
of the Catholic scholar which is implied by the ritualistic Liberal’s 
argument. Catholics, he assures us, are not compelled to conspire 
against academic freedom in countries where they are in a minority. 
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“The doctrine and practices of the Catholic Church differ significantly 
from those of the Communist Party in communities and countries in 
which Catholics constitute a minority group” (p. 219, the italics are 
not in the original). I cannot resist calling attention to the masterly 
use of innuendo in that statement. The implied charge is, of course, 
that where Catholics are in a majority their practice does not differ 
significantly from that of the Communist Party. Against that charge 
a host of facts could be cited. I mention only one: the existence of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in a country where the vast majority of 
the population is Catholic. Surely, such “sufferance of liberty” dif- 
fers significantly from the practice of the Communist Party. The 
equivalent would be a university in Moscow conducted by a combina- 
tion of Trotskyites and Czarists. 
The following paragraph deserves quotation at length: 


Judges who are members of the Catholic Church grant divorces to Catholic 
petitioners, and with the sanction of Papal authority recognize that they 
have a duty both to the standards of their profession and to the laws of the 
state, even when it is not a Catholic law or a Catholic state under which they 
live. The same rule applies to Catholic teachers insofar as they are members 
of non-Catholic educational institutions. They are expected to fulfill honorably 
their obligations and duties as members of the inclusive academic community 
and not surreptitiously to take advantage of their position in the classroom 
cr on the campus to proselytize for the Church. Catholic teachers in secular 
institutions prescribe books which are on the Catholic Index of Prohibited 
Books for their students, even when their students are Catholic. . . . Of 
course in Catholic institutions, the Church dogma is the decisive matter. 
There is no academic freedom in Catholic colleges and were the Catholics 
to constitute a majority of the population, education would in all likelihood 
lose its secular character (p. 220. In this case the italics are Professor 


Hook’s). 


Perhaps it would be unfair to see in the first sentence an innuendo 
to the effect that the Catholic requires a papal dispensation before 
he can exercise professional integrity or respect the laws of any but 
a Catholic state. The principal charge, in any case, is so clear, 
and the further implications so obvious that one need not speak of 
innuendo. “There is no academic freedom in Catholic colleges.” 

A complete answer would necessarily involve a discussion of the 
place of freedom in Catholic intellectual life and raise theological 
questions about faith and reason and philosophical and historical 
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questions about the role of tradition in all disciplines concerned with 
value—the humanities. Here we can confine ourselves to two matters 
of simple fact on two points raised by Professor Hook himself. The 
Catholic teacher in a non-Catholic college shows he is free, we are 
told, (1) by prescribing books on the Index and (2) by refraining 
from efforts to proselytize. But “in Catholic institutions, the Church 
dogma is the decisive matter.” Presumably, no books on the Index 
are read and proselytization is obligatory for all faculty members. 
Here are the facts (they are so well known that it is embarrassing 
to have to mention them): (1) The Catholic Index was never in- 
tended to keep books out of competent hands or ideas out of heads 
prepared to deal with them. Prohibited books are regularly prescribed 
and read at Fordham and, I suppose, at all other Catholic universi- 
ties, when they form a relevant part of the matter of a course, as 
they often do in literature, philosophy, and history. (2) Catholic 
colleges try to avoid proselytizing among the non-Catholics who often 
attend them. Special courses are provided for non-Catholic students 
which are intended to help them connect their religious life, in what- 
ever tradition that life is led, with the life of the intellect and at the 
same time to protect them from such unfair influence on their tradi- 
tional religious convictions as they might be exposed to in similar 
courses designed primarily for Catholics. These are the facts on the 
two issues raised by Professor Hook. It is doubtless bad taste and 
bad scholarship to call Dewey’s philosophy “baboonlike and God- 
less” on merely a priori grounds. But I am afraid that Professor 
Hook’s remarks on academic freedom in Catholic colleges are 
equally a priori. 

From a Deweyan one has a right to expect the laboratory’s respect 
for facts and the decent regard for divergent opinion necessary for 
a good town meeting. The last sentence of the paragraph quoted, 
however, brings us, I believe, to a fundamental difficulty in the more 
secularist varieties of Deweyanism. “There is no academic freedom 
in Catholic colleges and were the Catholics to constitute a majority 
of the population, education would in all likelihood lose its secular 
character.” Among other things, that strangely complicated sentence 
apparently means that education must have a secular character if 
there is to be academic freedom. On the surface, such a position 
would seem to be absolute nonsense. A secular education is presum- 
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ably one where all serious consideration of religious thinking is 
omitted. How can college education become free by leaving out a 
fundamental human activity? Academic freedom certainly means 
Lernfreiheit as well as Lehrfreiheit. There is only restricted Lern- 
freiheit in an institution of higher learning where the student who 
would like an introduction to such modern thinkers as Barth, Tillich, 
Buber, Maritain, or Marcel, or to such ancient thinkers as Augustine, 
Maimonides, Aquinas, Luther, or Calvin is told that he must keep 
his attention riveted on more secular matters. 

But what Professor Hook implies is not nonsense if one goes 
below the surface. To go below the surface one must define the terms 
within Professor Hook’s Deweyan and secularist pattern of convic- 
tion. Within that pattern, “secular” means the world of the labora- 
tory and the town meeting, and thus defined, the term has a connota- 
tion of value peculiar to the pattern. The world of the laboratory 
furnishes the only certainty available to man in the speculative 
order; the world of the town meeting furnishes the only important 
and valid directives in the practical order. Together, these two hyp- 
notizing values constitute “reality.” Beyond them lies the area of 
the merely private, the whimsical. That area includes not only re- 
ligion but metaphysics, most ethics, and art. To exclude the first 
and the second entirely and to subordinate the other two is merely 
to bring education in accord with reality, to free it from whimsey. 
In this sphere of discourse, it is quite right to say that only a secular 
education is a free education. The passage makes sense, then. But it is 
Deweyan sense, acceptable only to those ready to go along with the 
Deweyans in the heavy ontological weighting they give to the labora- 
tory and the town meeting. For those who entertain broader notions 
as to what constitutes valid human experience, of course, an exclu- 
sively secular education is necessarily an incomplete education. 

In a pluralistic nation like ours, many readings of human experi- 
ence, though some may seem unbalanced to those who prefer other 
readings, are welcome to a place on the free market of ideas in com- 
petition with other intellectual goods. But a pluralistic society 
negates itself and prepares for the abolition or at least the restric- 
tion of the free market of ideas if it permits one reading of experi- 
ence, one pattern of conviction—and particularly a narrow one—to 
dominate its thinking in so vital a national enterprise as education. 
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To grant that educational liberalism of a Deweyan sort has a place 
in our society and consequently in American education does not mean 
that it must be permitted to confuse in the public mind the very 
real distinction between a religiously neutral and a dogmatically 
secularist public education or to blind the public to the very real 
service which the independent and religiously committed school and 
college can perform for the national education as a whole. 

The choice between a pluralistic and a dogmatically secularist 
national education is, despite Professor Hook’s numerous disclaim- 
ers, decidedly relevant to the problem of Party infiltration and to 
the more important problem of the function of education in the 
battle of ideas. It has already been noted that, on the existential 
level, Professor Hook and the educational Liberals who think as he 
does are important anti-Party forces, capable of jobs that could be 
performed by no one else. Further, if my description of the Deweyan 
heresy is just, it is apparent that, in the order of essence, there is no 
logical path leading from Dewey to the Party. The spirit of the town 
meeting is one of the hypnotizing values of Deweyanism, and no 
pattern of conviction which contains that value can accept the 
methods of the party. Like Catholics and other religionists, a Deweyan 
can become a Party-line Communist only after he has lost his faith, 
after the Deweyan pattern has broken and been replaced by another 
set of values. But I do not believe it is unfair to say that a Deweyan 
secularist education focuses the student’s attention upon a limited 
ontological area. The laboratory means control of matter. The town 
meeting presents immediate social and economic problems. There 
are minds that cannot be satisfied with Deweyanism, minds which 
find Deweyan methods of dealing with practical problems too slow, 
Deweyan ethics lacking in heroic appeal, Deweyan thought a little 
unimaginative, wanting in range and coordination. If a student of 
such a mentality has been confined to Deweyan and secularist edu- 
cation, it is not unlikely that he will turn to the Party once he has 
lost his Deweyan faith. The Party offers him magical solutions in 
precisely that ontological area upon which his attention has been 
riveted by his education. The Party gives him the myth of the Com- 
munist Titan pushing on to ever more dramatic exploits in the con- 
trol of matter. For social and economic problems, the Party replaces 
the honest, plodding—and American—methods of the Deweyans by 
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a dramatic and final revolution, a death of the old economic gods 
and the coming of a green new world where economic and social 
problems will be solved with un-Deweyan expeditiousness. A plural- 
ist education with opportunity for both philosophical and religious 
study is not, of course, an infallible means of preventing student con- 
versions to Communism, but it makes conversion more difficult. At 
the least, it gives the student a more profound sense of the com- 
plexity of man and his history. He meets man the contemplative as 
well as man the conqueror of matter and the solver of social and 
economic problems. A pluralist education avoids the danger of cre- 
ating a metaphysical and religious vacuum for Party-line Commu- 
nism to rush into. 

A pluralistic broadening of both school and college curriculum 
such as would enable our students to weigh the Party against the 
totality of our traditions rather than against a narrowly secularist 
selection from those traditions is the conservative solution to the 
problem of student conversions to the Party. But such conversions are 
not, at the present moment at least, the most important educational 
problem posed by the battle of ideas. The first problem is the prepara- 
tion of the American intellect for America’s present position in the 
free world. From this point of view, a pluralistic educational policy is 
clearly in the national interest. Many of the intellectual and cultural 
forces making for the kind of world we want—a world free at once 
from reaction and from tyranny exercised in the name of progress— 
are religionist. The pluralistic religious life of the United States can 
be of great advantage in cementing ties between ourselves and our 
natural allies in the rest of the free world. It is obviously important, 
for example, that considerable numbers of American Catholics 
understand the vital Catholic forces in modern France, in Western 
Germany, in the Lowlands, and in Italy that are working out new 
modes of action for Catholicism in the modern world. It is equally 
important that American Protestants and American Jews appreciate 
the new religious movements in European Protestantism and Juda- 
ism. An enforced educational secularism can only result in a national 
religious naiveté, and any kind of naiveté is dangerous in our pres- 
ent situation. Besides Europe there is Asia with its basically aesthetic 
and contemplative cultural orientation. It is hard to see how a dog- 
matically and exclusively secularist education can bring to us that 
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empathetic appreciation of the Asiatic point of view which is another 
of our pressing cultural needs. It is doubtless true that the anti-Com- 
munist secularist humanism for which Professor Hook is a spokes- 
man is also a force in Europe. But what it has accomplished, it has 
accomplished mainly in collaboration with religionist forces. One 
need only think of the British Labor Party. Americans who agree 
with Professor Hook doubtless also form a force capable of cement- 
ing ties between America and the rest of the free world. But there 
seems to be no good reason why our pluralistic nation should depend 
on these ties alone, nor why it should adopt a dogmatically secular- 
ist educational policy which can only breed widespread religious 
illiteracy among us and make ties of any other than a secularist 


kind impossible. 





A Fordham political philosopher 
analyzes the bad history and the 
confusion behind three Church- 
State decisions of our highest 
court: the Everson, McCollum, 
and Zorach cases. 


CONFUSION IN THE 
SUPREME COURT 


WILLIAM R. FRASCA 


THE SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED StTATEs has been under con- 
sistent attack for the past twenty years. During the early years 
of the first Roosevelt administration the unwillingness of the Court 
to depart from a social and economic philosophy which many con- 
sidered to be no longer tenable in the changed circumstances of the 


times drew the fire of divers liberal groups. More recently the 
charge has been made that because of its confusions and inconsisten- 
cies, with their consequent impact upon the certainty and stability 
of our law, the membership of the Court has diminished, significantly, 
its stature as an institution in the American political scheme.’ Since 
in the last analysis democratic government is to be measured in 
terms of the kind and degree of protection which it affords to human 
dignity and liberty under law, the low estate to which this historic 
guarantor of our precious personal rights has plunged occasions 
real cause for grave concern. As a good deal of the criticism has 
originated with protagonists for special causes, pure partisanship 
and emotion have made somewhat difficult the sharp identification 
of the factors which account for the Court’s loss of caste. 

Evaluations of the Court’s performance in general terms are 
meaningless: to say that the present Court, in contrast to prior 


1See in particular, Swisher, Carl B., “Needed: A Rededicated Court,” The Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine, Vol. 14, No. 7 (April, 1953). 
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Courts, is confused and incompetent, or that it lacks a firm grasp of 
the fundamental political principles which were so artfully imbedded 
in the constitutional fabric of the Republic by its founders, proves 
nothing. So vague a critique scarcely can “point the way” whereby 
the Court may reorient its thinking so as to recapture its rightful 
status not only in the political order but also, and more importantly, 
in the confidence of the American people. What can immensely 
serve not only the self-interest of the Court but the general welfare of 
the whole community is the constant and careful surveillance of what 
the Court does, and why, by trained specialists in politics and law 
who, unfettered by motives of self-interest and gain, can address 
themselves to the precise evidence at hand. 

The business of the Supreme Court for most of the past thirty 
years has been predominantly concerned with cases involving what 
are loosely labeled “civil rights.” While in the post-Civil War 
decades of the nineteenth century the Court found itself confronted 
with a variety of controversies which demanded that it identify, de- 
fine and interpret property rights under our law, the litigation of 
the post-World War I years has centered, in a substantial degree, 
around the area of the so-called personal guarantees. Various of the 
great substantive liberties of the First Amendment—speech, press, 
assembly and religion—have been discussed and interpreted as have 
procedural guarantees located elsewhere in the Bill of Rights. More- 
over, the whole process through which the Court has assumed that 
certain of the rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights against en- 
croachment by the Federal government are also protected as against 
state encroachment through the operation of the due process clause in 
the Fourteenth Amendment is a product of the last twenty-eight 
years. The inevitable result of this “nationalization of the protection 
of our civil rights” has been markedly to increase the case load of the 
Court—and all within the area of civil rights. 

That the Court itself opened the door to and welcomed this large 
flood of civil rights litigation hardly can be denied. The doctrine 
through which some of the guarantees of the First Amendment have 
been absorbed by the Fourteenth is one which the Court—to use 
its own word—“assumed”;” and that not until fifty-seven years had 


2Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652, at p. 666. 
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elapsed after the amendment had been adopted. Not only has the 
Court invited civil rights litigation, in quantity, to be brought before 
it but it has clearly shown a tender sensitivity for the issues involved. 
For example, in one case the Court has said of freedom of thought 
and of speech that “it is the matrix, the indispensable condition of 
nearly every other form of freedom”;’ and later, in the Murdock’ 
case, that “Freedom of press, freedom of speech, freedom of religion 
are in a preferred position” in the American constitutional scheme. 
A Court which outwardly has been so devoted to protection of per- 
sonal rights cannot, in reason, object if its performance be judged 
in the light of what it has done in one narrow phase of the broad area 
of civil rights—that of defining and explaining what the “establish- 
ment of religion” clause in the First Amendment means. 

On three occasions in less than six years’ the Court has undertaken 
to illumine and interpret that part of the First Amendment which 
reads: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion. .. .”” While the interrelationship of “government,” “religion,” 
and “education” was involved in all three cases, the precise facts and 
accompanying circumstances differed from case to case. In the Ever- 
son case the issue before the Court was whether the public expendi- 
ture of tax-raised funds for the reimbursement of parents for the 
transportation of children attending Catholic parochial schools vio- 
lated the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment; the McCol- 
lum and Zorach cases concerned the constitutionality—again primar- 
ily in terms of the Fourteenth Amendment’s due process clause—of 
the Champaign, Illinois, and New York City public school released- 
time programs. In all three cases the constitutionality of state laws 
was questioned; in all three the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was invoked under the Fourteenth Amendment. In each case 
the appellant relied upon that part of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which states, “nor shall any state deprive any person of . . . liberty 
. . . without due process of law,” to serve as a carrier clause through 


8Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319. 

‘Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105. 

5Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing, et al., 330 U.S. 1, decided 
February 10, 1947; Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School District 
No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois, et al., 333 U.S. 203, decided March 8, 1948; Zorach 
et al. v. Clauson et al., Constituting the Board of Education of the City of New York, 


et al., decided April 28, 1952. 
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which certain more specific language of the First Amendment could 
be invoked against the states. In all three cases public “aids”—of 
different types—to education were involved; in the Everson case, 
the education was the mixed secular and sectarian program of the 
Catholic parochial schools while in the McCollum and Zorach cases 
it consisted of the religious instruction provided during the released 
time. In the Everson case, the aid which was questioned was the reim- 
bursement of parents of parochial school students; in the McCollum 
case it was the use of public school facilities for the holding of classes 
and the time released for instruction; while in the Zorach case only 
released time was involved. In the two latter cases the allegation 
was made that the state compulsory school attendance machinery was 
being utilized to coerce students into attending the classes in religious 
instruction. In both of these cases, moreover, the power given to the 
public school authorities to supervise certain particular aspects of 
the released-time programs was alleged to constitute a prior censor- 
ship of religion. 

The voting records of the Court and of the individual justices 
shed light upon the question of the Court’s consistency. In the Ever- 
son case public aid was sustained by a vote of 5 to 4; in the McCol- 
lum case the vote was 8 to 1 against aid. It is interesting to note, 
however, that although the headnote of the case states: 


4. This utilization of the State’s tax supported public school system and 
its machinery for compulsory public school attendance to enable sectarian 
groups to give religious instruction to public school pupils in public school 
buildings violates the First Amendment of the Constitution, made applicable 
to the states by the Fourteenth Amendment’ 


the precise relief granted to Mrs. McCollum was, in the exact words 
of the Court: “The cause is reversed and remanded to the State 
Supreme Court for proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion.” 
In the Zorach case released time was sustained by a vote of 6 to 3. 
The net effect of the three decisions, therefore, has been to sustain aid 
in two of the three cases. Of a total of twenty-seven votes cast in 
all three cases, however, fifteen have been against aid while twelve 


have favored it. 


®8McCollum v. Board of Education, Headnote 4, at p. 203. 
"Ibid., p. 212. 
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In all, eleven opinions” have been written, six of which have been 
dissents, Justices who have written opinions are Jackson (3), Black 
(3), Frankfurter (2), Rutledge (1), Reed (1), and Douglas (1). 
Of the six justices who have written opinions, four (Jackson, Rut- 
ledge, Frankfurter and Reed) in terms of votes cast for or against 
aid have been consistent throughout—either consistently right or 
consistently wrong. In all three cases Jackson has voted against aid 
and has written opinions in support of his views. Frankfurter has 
voted against aid three times with two opinions. Rutledge opposed 
aid in both cases in which he participated and wrote one opinion. In 
all three cases Reed has favored aid and has written one opinion. 
The two remaining justices—Black and Douglas—have been incon- 
sistent in this regard. In the Everson case Black voted in favor of 
aid; in the other two he opposed it. Douglas’ voting record is the 
reverse of Black’s with two votes in favor of aid and one against. 

Unquestionably the best test of the Court’s competency—as well as 
the competencies of the individual justices—and of its (and their) 
acquaintanceship with basic principles of our governmental system 
is to be found in what has been said in the opinions themselves. In 
the interest cf clarity, however, one other preliminary is necessary. 
All three cases, as we have seen, questioned the constitutionality of 
state laws; in all three the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
invoked under the Fourteenth Amendment. The particular clause 
of the Amendment upon which all of the appellants relied was that 
which states, “‘nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property, without due process of law.” The doctrine upon which 
both the Court and counsel raised and discussed particular liberties 
enumerated in the First Amendment of the Federal Bill of Rights 
was the one tentatively advanced in the Gitlow’ case where the Court 
said, “For present purposes we may and do assume that freedom of 
speech and of the press—which are protected by the First Amend- 
ment from abridgement by Congress—are among the fundamental 
personal rights and ‘liberties’ protected by the due process clause of 


8Three opinions were written in the Everson case; four each in the McCollum and 


Zorach cases. 
*Subsequent cases in which the Court more positively declared this doctrine were: 


Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359; Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697; Whitney v. 
California, 274 U.S. 357. 
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the Fourteenth Amendment from impairment by the states.” In later 
cases the Court has added freedom of religion” and of assembly” to 
the list of liberties protected by the due process clause. 

At this particular point the exact wording of the First Amendment 
must be recalled: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 


or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of grievances. 


Until the decision in the Everson case no Supreme Court precedent 
had ever absorbed by assumption (or otherwise) into the meaning 
of the word “liberty” in the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the prohibition of the First Amendment against Con- 
gressional legislation “respecting an establishment of religion.” Yet 
the opinions in all of these cases are expressed predominantly in 
terms of whether or not the aids complained of contravene this par- 
ticular clause. Was it the intention of Mr. Justice Black in his 
opinion for the Court in the Everson case to broaden—and did the 
decision in fact so broaden—the doctrine of the Gitlow case? That 
Mr. Black and his judicial brethren did so intend is clear from the 
language of the Court in the subsequent McCollum case. Whether 
in fact the doctrine was so broadened in the Everson case, is open to 
serious doubt.” The action of the New Jersey school authorities was 
held by the Court to constitute an expenditure of tax-raised funds for 
a public purpose which did not violate the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Having so ruled, what the Court went on 
thereafter to say legitimately might be classified as mere obiter dicta. 
It is characteristic of the kind of thinking in which the Court has 
indulged in these cases that in the McCollum case, as a justification 
for absorption of the “establishment clause” by the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, Black cites his own question- 
able precedent of the Everson case. “And it [the Champaign re- 
leased time program] falls squarely under the ban of the First 


10Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 396. 


De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U.S. 353. 
12See on this point, J. M. O'Neill, Religion and Education under the Constitution, 


Chapter 12 and E. S. Corwin, “The Supreme Court as National School Board,” in Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 14, No. 1. 
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Amendment (made applicable to the States by the Fourteenth) as 
we interpreted it in Everson v. Board of Education.”” To the con- 
tention of counsel that what the Court had said in the Everson case 
was only dicta, Justice Black’s reply was: “After giving full con- 
sideration to the arguments presented we are unable to accept either 
of these contentions.”"* Careful scrutiny of the text of the opinion 
discloses that whatever consideration may have been given must have 
been forthcoming in chambers. 

Since an abundance of excellent comment on the Everson and 
McCollum cases is already in print,” only particular highlights need 
be mentioned. In the former case the Court sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the New Jersey law although nowhere did it state, une- 
quivocally, that the law was not a law respecting an establishment of 
religion. It appears, rather, that the law was sustained through 
a process of reasoning, by Justice Black, in which the two guaran- 
tees—against establishment and of religious freedom—in the First 
Amendment are opposed to each other. 


We must consider the New Jersey statute in accordance with the foregoing 
limitations imposed by the First Amendment. But we must not strike that 
state statute down if it is within the state’s constitutional power though it 
approaches the verge of that power. New Jersey cannot consistently with the 
“establishment of religion” clause of the First Amendment contribute tax 
raised funds to the support of an institution which teaches the tenets and 
faith of any church. On the other hand, other language of the amendment 
commands that New Jersey cannot hamper its citizens in the free exercise of 
their own religion. Consequently it cannot exclude individual Catholics, 
Lutherans, Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-Believers, Pres- 
byterians, or the members of any other faith, because of their faith or lack of 
it, from receiving the benefits of public welfare legislation. While we do not 
mean to intimate that a state could not provide transportation only to children 
attending public schools, we must be careful, in protecting the citizens of New 
Jersey against state established churches, to be sure that we do not inad- 
vertently prohibit New Jersey from extending its general state law benefits to 
all its citizens without regard to their religious belief.’ 


18McCollum v. Board of Education, at p. 210. Italics added. 

MJbid., at p. 211. 

15See in particular J. M. O'Neill, Religion and Education under the Constitution; 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 14, No. 1 (especially the article by E. S. Corwin 
and J. C. Murray, S.J.); Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., The First Freedom. 

16Everson v. Board of Education, at p. 16. Italics added. 
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Precisely what is Black’s reasoning here? It seems to be this: 
The New Jersey law is public welfare legislation. As such New 
Jersey has the right to enact it. He does not state that the law is one 
respecting an establishment of religion although he does intimate 
that it may be. If it is a law respecting an establishment of religion, 
it may, nevertheless, be sustained on the religious freedom clause. 
This, it would appear, is a conclusion which opposes these two 
guarantees rather than considering them as complementaries. And 
this although elsewhere in the opinion he refers to the two as “com- 
plementary clauses.” 

Much of what Black writes is bad history—or, more correctly, a 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of plain historical fact. 
This is particularly baffling since in his own annotations he alludes 
to historical facts which clearly controvert his conclusions. He 
dwells at some length upon the reasons why the religious guarantees 
were included in the Bill of Rights, the intentions of those who par- 
ticipated in their draftsmanship and the objectives which were sought 
to be achieved. Madison and Jefferson are both mentioned promi- 
nently although at one point he does state: “‘No one locality and no 
one group throughout the colonies can rightly be given entire credit 
for having aroused the sentiment that culminated in adoption of the 
Bill of Rights’ provisions embracing religious liberty.” 

Toward the close of the opinion Black states his net conclusions 
regarding the meaning of the establishment clause. 


The establishment of religion clause of the First Amendment means at 
least this: Neither the state nor the Federal government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion; aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to 
or to remain away from church against his will or force him to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for entertain- 
ing or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or 
non-attendance. No tax, in any amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither 
the state nor the Federal government can, openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In the 


1] bid., p. 15. 
18Jbid., p. 11. 
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words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect a “wall of separation between Church and State.”” 


Jackson and Rutledge both wrote dissenting opinions. While much 
of the language in their opinions conforms to that of Black in the 
foregoing quotation, both were of the opinion that the New Jersey 
law was invalid. Jackson does not attempt a comprehensive defini- 
tion of the establishment clause although he has a strong statement 
on what he calls the “religious freedom amendment.” 


There is no answer to the proposition more fully expanded by Mr. Justice 
Rutledge that the effect of the religious freedom amendment to our Consti- 
tution was to take every form of propagation of religion out of the realm of 
things which could directly or indirectly be made public business, and 
thereby be supported in whole or in part at taxpayers’ expense. That is a 
difference which the Constitution sets up between religion and almost every 
other subject matter of legislation, a difference which goes to the very root 
of religious freedom and which the Court is overlooking today. This free- 
dom was first in the Bill of Rights because it was first in the forefathers’ 
minds; it was set forth in absolute terms, and its strength is its rigidity. 
It was intended not only to keep the states’ hands out of religion, but to 
keep religion’s hands off the state, and, above all, to keep bitter religious 
controversy out of public life by denying to every denomination any advan- 
tage from getting control of public policy or the public purse.” 


It may be that in this particular portion of his argument Jackson 
proves too much. He insists that New Jersey’s action must be tested 
in the light of the exact wording of the school board’s resolution. “I 
think he (Everson) is entitled to have us consider the Act just as it is 
written.” The minutes of the meeting of the Ewing Township School 
Board at which the resolution in question was adopted read as 


follows: 


The transportation committee recommended the transportation of pupils 
of Ewing to the Trenton and Pennington High Schools and Catholic schools 
by way of public carrier as in recent years. On motion of Mr. Ralph Ryan 
and Mr. M. French, the same was adopted.” 


Jackson continues by framing what he considers to be the issue 


hefore the Court: 
9[bid., p. 15. 
01 bid., p. 26. Italics added. 
*1Jbid., p. 21. 
22Ibid., p. 62, footnote 59. 
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If we are to decide this case on the facts hefore us cur question is simply 
this: Is it constitutional to tax this compiainant to pay the cost of carrying 
pupils to Church schools of one specified denomination?™ 


From this statement it appears that Jackson condemns the act in 
as much as it is discriminatory legislation in favor of the Catholic 
Church; that is, aid to one religion in preference to all others. May 
it be implied from this that he considers the essence of the establish- 
ment guarantee to be nondiscrimination? How else can one possibly 
construe his statement that “It (the First Amendment) was intended 
. .. to keep bitter religious controversy out of public life by denying 
to every denomination any advantage from getting control of public 
policy or the public purse.”™ 

The overtones of Jackson’s opinion are crucial. While in one 
place he cites the Pierce” decision without comment, his language 
elsewhere strongly questions the Pierce doctrine. “The function of 
the Church school is a subject on which this record is meager.”” 
“But we know that such schools are parochial only in name—they, 
in fact, represent a world wide and age-old policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church.”” And then, still further on, “Catholic education 


is the rock on which the whole structure rests, and to render tax aid 


to its Church school is indistinguishable to me from rendering the 
same aid to the Church itself.” That Jackson does not comprehend 
all of the effects of the Pierce decision is evident from his admonition 
to Catholics toward the close of his opinion: “If the state may aid 


these religious schools, it may therefore regulate them.”” It seems 


incredible that he should not have known of the existence of public 
control over the parochial schools. 

Rutledge’s dissent has been heralded as the classic historical justi- 
fication for the Court’s opinion in the subsequent McCollum case. 
As with Black, Rutledge’s history is inexplicably bad history—par- 
ticularly in as much as he quotes so many good sources. Like Black, 
though in more absolute terms, Rutledge believes that “Not simply 


23/bid., p. 21. Italics added. 

*4Jbid., p. 27. Italics added. 

Pierce v. Society of Sisters, etc., 268 U.S. 510. 
26Fverson v. Board of Education, at p. 22. 

27] bid. 

%8/bid., p. 24. 

2Jbid., p. 27. 
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an established church, but any law respecting an establishment of 
religion is forbidden.”” “The amendment’s purpose was not to 
strike merely at the official establishment of a single creed, sect or 
religion, outlawing a formal relation such as had prevailed in En- 
gland and some of the colonies.”” “It was to create a complete and 
permanent separation of the spheres of religious activity and civil 
authority by comprehensively forbidding every form of public aid or 
support for religion.” “It outlaws all use of public funds for re- 
ligious purposes.” 

Since others have commented so thoroughly—and at great length— 
upon the inconsistencies, inaccuracies and misinterpretations in Rut- 
ledge’s history, only one illustration need be given. In a footnote in 
his opinion Rutledge cites the Annals of Congress (Vol. I, p. 731) in 
support of his statement that in the course of the debate over the 
wording of the First Amendment, “Madison suggested inserting the 
word ‘national’ before ‘religion,’ thereby not only again disclaiming 
intent to bring about the result Huntington feared but also show- 
ing unmistakably that ‘establishment’ meant ‘public support’ of re- 
ligion in the financial sense.” The actual text of the debate in the 
Annals of Congress (Vol. I, pp. 730-731) is as follows: 


. . » he [Madison] apprehended the meaning of the words to be, that 
Congress should not establish a religion, and enforce the legal observance 
of it by law, nor compel men to worship God in any manner contrary to 
their conscience . . . if the word ‘national’ was inserted before religion it 
would satisfy the minds of honorable gentlemen. He believed that the people 
feared one sect might obtain a preeminence or two combine together, and 
establish a religion to which they would compel others to conform. He 
thought if the word ‘national’ were introduced, it would point the amend- 
ment directly to the object it was intended to prevent.™ 


It is from this text that Rutledge concludes that “establishment 
meant public support of religion in the financial sense.” This is 
impossible to digest since the language so clearly shows that the 
intention behind the amendment was (1) to prevent the creation of 


%fbid., p. 31. 

81] bid, 

82/bid. Italics added. 

83]bid., p. 33. 

4]bid., p. 43, footnote 34. Italics added. 

35] Annals of Congress 730-731. Italics added. 
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an established church, and (2) to preclude preferential treatment of 
any one or any combination of sects. 

Rutledge’s overtones ring familiar bells. Like Jackson he either 
misunderstands or misconstrues the doctrine of the Pierce case. It 
certainly was not “on the basis of the private character of the func- 
tion of religious education that this Court held parents entitled to 
send their children to private religious schools.” Like Jackson, 
Rutledge displays total ignorance of the parochial school system and 
how it is administered. In various places he speaks of parochial 
schools in the unmistakable sense of being schools of religion where 
nothing else is taught. 

John Courtney Murray has observed that what the Court wrote in 
the McCollum case was not learned law.” If law is reason, not only 


the opinion of the Court but the concurring opinions as well are not 
law at all. Using diverse reasoning which results in their frequent 
contradiction of each other, all of the concurring opinions arrive at 
the same absolutist conception of the separation of Church and State 
for which the ideological and unhistorical background was laid in the 
Everson case. The four opinions in the case are highlighted by the 
tragic frustration of Jackson who openly confesses that “It is idle to 


pretend that this task is one for which we can find in the Constitution 
one word to help us as judges to decide where the secular ends and 
the sectarian begins in education. Nor can we find guidance in any 
other legal source. It is a matter on which we can find no law but 
our own prepossessions”*—and by the sanity of Reed’s innate good 
sense, which is a welcome harbinger of hope. 

The opinions (except Reed’s) echo the Everson “wall of separa- 
tion” conception in louder and more rigid terms. Moreover the Court 
is now able to embellish its statements with references to precedent- 
its own precedent of the Everson case. The inflexible rigidity of the 
Court’s thinking and its unwillingness to explore any conception of 


36The exact words of the Court in the Pierce case were: “. . . we think it entirely 
plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children under their control.” This 
was the basis of the Court’s decision and not the private character of the function of 
religious education as Rutledge states. 

87John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Law or Prepossessions?” in Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. 14, No. 1. 

McCollum v. Board of Education, p. 237. 
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the establishment clause other than its own is illustrated by its sum- 
mary dismissal of the arguments of counsel for the appellees on two 
major points. To the contention of counsel that the sweeping denial 
of aid, in the Everson case, manifested an attitude of governmental 
hostility to religion Black replies: 

To hold that a state cannot consistently with the First and Fourteenth 
\mendments utilize its public school system to aid any or all religious faiths 
or sects in the dissemination of their doctrines and ideals does not, as coun- 
sel urge, manifest a governmental hostility to religion or religious teachings. 


A manifestation of such hostility would be at war with our national tradition 
as embodied in the First Amendment’s guarantee of the free exercise of 


religion.” 


Such an attitude of governmental hostility to religion in the light of 
our national tradition is so unthinkable to Mr. Black that he prefers 
to assume that nothing which he has said can possibly be so con- 
strued. To the long and carefully documented historical argument 
presented by counsel for the appellees Black’s answer is briefer still: 
“After giving full consideration to the arguments presented we are 
unable to accept either of these contentions.” No substantive rebut- 
tal is attempted anywhere in the opinion of the Court. 


Frankfurter’s opinion is a curious admixture of many different 
things. Like Black he reads into the First Amendment the conception 
of absolute separation of Church and State. Although he appeals to 
history in various places, he views the nature of the separation as 
something arising out of experience rather than out of the intentions 
of the framers. To him separation of Church and State is a “spa- 
cious” conception and not “a full blown principle, nor one having 


41 


the definiteness of a surveyor’s metes and bounds.” For one who 


places so great a premium upon experience it is surprising that the 
statistics which he cites on released-time programs have so little 
effect.“ Here the widespread public acceptance of the programs is 
merely indicative of the “importance of the problem’ and “the 
Jbid., p. 211. 

‘bid. 

"[bid., p. 217. 

‘2[bid., p. 224. Here Frankfurter says: “According to responsible figures almost 
2,000,000 in some 2,000 communities participated in ‘released time’ programs in 1947.” 

‘3[bid., p. 225. 
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more extensively the movement operates, the more ominous the 
breaches in the wall of separation.” 

Like the other opinions Frankfurter’s is full of inconsistencies and 
gratuitous assumptions not warranted by the facts. He begins his 
opinion by stating that “Illinois has here authorized the comming- 
ling of sectarian with secular instruction in the public schools.” 
This definitely was not so, as the facts clearly state. Separate classes 
in religious instruction were held apart from the regular classes for 
secular studies and no child was obliged to attend. Then again, 
although on page 231 he speaks of “the basic Constitutional prin- 
ciple of absolute Separation,” earlier in the opinion (page 220) he 
refers to the same principle as a “presupposition” of our Constitu- 
tional system. Still again on page 215 he speaks of “Zealous watch- 
fulness against fusion of secular and religious activities. . . .” This 
is a straw man—no one advocates fusion nor could fusion possibly 
result from the constitutional principle which precludes establish- 
ment of a national church and encourages aid and support to all. 

In his appeal to history, two of Frankfurter’s references are par- 
ticularly misleading. With regard to President Grant’s remarks to 
the Convention of the Army of the Tennessee, Frankfurter con- 
cludes: “So strong was this conviction, that rather than rest on the 
comprehensive prohibitions of the First and Fourteenth Amendments, 
President Grant urged that there be written into the United States 
Constitution particular elaborations, including a specific prohibition 
against the use of public funds for sectarian education.”” History 
and logic both refute Frankfurter’s conclusion: How, possibly, could 
. Grant have rested “on the comprehensive prohibitions of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments” in the year 1875? The Gitlow case— 
the first one in which the Court assumed that some of the guarantees 
in the First Amendment could be carried over into the state area 
through the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment—was 
not decided until 1925. Moreover, Grant’s proposal for a specific 
prohibition against the use of public funds for sectarian education 
acknowledged the absence of any such proscription in the First 
Amendment. If it were already there, why duplicate? The appeal 


“]bid, 
‘Jbid., p. 212. 


“[bid., p. 218. 
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to Elihu Root’s remarks in 1894 is likewise beside the point. Root 
was not dealing with the First Amendment in the Federal Bill of 
Rights but rather speaking of a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the State of New York. 

Frankfurter’s text is heavily tinged with the Statism of his opinion 
in the Gobitis case. The public school is the “symbol of our secular 
unity,”"” “perhaps the most powerful agency for promoting co- 
hesion,”” and “at once the symbol of our democracy and the most 
pervasive means for promoting our common destiny.”” The choice 
of words both in itself and in addition to his remarks in the Gobitis 
case strongly suggest the political and educational philosophy of the 
totalitarian state. 

Jackson’s opinion is a brief one full of concern for the jurisdic- 
tional question and of alarm at the breadth of Mrs. McCollum’s plea 
for relief. After devoting one third of his text to proving that Mrs. 
McCollum lacked locus standi to maintain her suit, Jackson calmly 
continues, “J, however, jurisdiction is found to exist, it is important 
that we circumscribe our decision with some care.”” Much more 
logical and consistent than the Court, Mrs. McCollum saw and under- 
stood what “absolute” separation meant. What she asked of the courts 


was that they not only end the released-time plan but also “ban every 
form of teaching which suggests or recognizes that there is a God. 
She would ban teaching of the Scriptures.”" At this Jackson is 
appalled; “If we are to eliminate everything that is objectionable to 
any of these warring sects or inconsistent with any of their doctrines, 
we will leave public education in shreds.”” To the idiocy of absolute 
separation Jackson’s horse sense deals a crushing blow: 


The fact is, that for good or for ill, nearly everything in our culture worth 
transmitting, everything which gives meaning to life, is saturated with re- 
ligious influences, derived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Cath- 
olic and Protestant—and other faiths accepted by a large part of the world’s 
peoples. One can hardly respect a system of education that would leave the 


‘1]bid., p. 217. 
48/bid., p. 216. 
“9/bid., p. 231. 
50/bid., p. 234. 
51] bid. 

52Jbid., p. 235. 
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student wholly ignorant of the currents of religious thought that move the 
world society for a part in which he is being prepared.”* 


Justice Reed’s opinion, although certainly not ideal, comes closer 
to making sense. Not only does he accurately appraise the entire 
American experience as a deeply religious one but the conclusions 
which he draws from historical fact accord more with reality than 
those of his colleagues on the bench. The opinion is seriously marred 
by his indecisiveness and his unwillingness to break sharply with the 
general theory which pervades the other opinions in the case. Reed 
talks one way and then decides another. 

The brief enumeration of the Federal government’s “aids” to re- 
ligious activities which he recites is convincing evidence of a national 
policy of positive promotion and support for religion in the United 
States. This part of his opinion is highlighted by his reference to the 
regulations at Annapolis and West Point which require Midshipmen 
and Cadets to receive religious training in one of the principal 
faiths.” In his appeal to history Justice Reed clearly shows that what 
Jefferson did, did not always square with what Jefferson said. As 


Reed puts it: 


Thus the “wall of separation between Church and State” that Mr. Jefferson 
built at the University which he founded did not exclude religious education 
from that school. The difference between the generality of his statements on 
the separation of church and state and the specificity of his conclusions on 
education are considerable. A rule of law should not be drawn from a 


figure of speech.” 


The evidence upon which Reed herein relies is the campaign which 
Jefferson carried on while Rector at Virginia, which finally ended 
in 1824 with the adoption of the following provision as part of the 
regulations of the University: 


Should the religious sects of this State, or any of them, according to the 
invitation held out to them, establish within, or adjacent to, the precincts of 
the University, schools for the instruction in the religion of their sect, the 
students of the University will be free, and expected to attend religious wor- 
ship at the establishment of their respective sects, in the morning, and in 
time to meet their school in the University at its stated hour.” 

58]bid., p. 236. 

54] bid., p. 254, footnote 30. 


55[bid., p. 247. 
56The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Memorial Edition, 1904), XIX, 449. Italics added. 
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Reed’s major shortcomings are his indecisiveness and his failure 
lo perceive sharply—if at all—the essence of the establishment guar- 
antee. He says that “The phrase ‘an establishment of religion’ 
may have been intended by Congress to be aimed only at a state 
church,” but in the same breath he goes on to conclude, “Passing 
years, however, have brought about acceptance of a broader mean- 
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ing....° Then, again, later on: 


I agree, as there stated [in the Everson case|, that none of our govern- 
mental entities can ‘set up a church.’ I agree that they cannot ‘aid’ all or any 
religions or prefer one ‘over another.’ But ‘aid’ must be understood as a 
purposeful assistance directly to the church itself or to some religious group 
or organization doing religious work of such a character that it may fairly 
be said to be performing ecclesiastical functions.” 


How Reed is able to square, in his own mind, these general con- 
clusions with the established facts of government aid to religion 
which he, thereafter, approvingly recites, is impossible to fathom. 
Certainly the use of chaplains in the armed forces is “a purposeful 
assistance directly to the church itself or to some religious group or 
organization doing religious work of such a character that it may 
fairly be said to be performing ecclesiastical functions.” 

The final compelling obscurity comes toward the end of Reed’s 
remarks. Here he states: 


. it is clear to me that past practice shows such cooperation between the 
schools and a non-ecclesiastical body is not forbidden by the First Amend- 
ment. When actual church services have always been permitted on govern- 
ment property, the mere use of the school buildings by a non-sectarian group 
for religious education ought not to be condemned as an establishment of 
religion. For @ non-sectarian organization to give the type of instruction 
here offered cannot be said to violate our rule as to the establishment of 


religion by the state.” 


Apart from the fact that the first part of the second sentence makes 
no sense, it is clear from the context of the whole statement that the 
saving factor in the case, according to Reed, was that the religious 
education was provided by a nonsectarian group—the Champaign 
Council of Religious Education. In the two very next sentences in 
the same paragraph he continues: 


5™McCollum v. Board of Education, p. 244. 
58[bid., p. 248. 
59 bid., p. 255. Italics added. 
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The prohibition of enactments respecting the establishment of religion do 
not bar every friendly gesture between church and state. It is not an absolute 
prohibition against every conceivable situation where the two may work 
together, any more than the other provisions of the First Amendment—free 
speech, free press—are absolutes.” 


Reed’s net conclusions, therefore, seem to be that while govern- 
ment may aid religion in the sense of permitting religious education 
to be offered on public property by a nonsectarian group, it may not 
condone a similar program offered under church auspices. While, 
moreover, he does not think that the First Amendment compre- 
hensively precludes cooperation and “friendly gestures” between 
church and state, this cooperation does not constitutionally go so far 
as to permit the churches to deal with religion in the educational 
sphere. 

Zorach v. Clauson is the last case in the trilogy on the establish- 
ment clause. Since comparatively little has been written about the 
case a brief sketch of the facts will serve to enlighten. 

New York City has a program which permits its public schools 
to release students during the school day so that they may leave the 
school grounds and go to religious centers for religious instruction. 
Students are released on written requests of their parents; those not 
released stay in the classrooms. The specific conditions under which 
the program operates are stated in the New York Education Law 
as supplemented by the Regulations of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the Regulations of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Ali costs incurred in the program are borne by the 
religious organizations. 

Appellants were taxpayers and residents of the City of New York 
whose children attended the public schools. They challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the New York program, alleging that it violated the 
prohibition in Article I that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof” 
made operative as against the states by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
They relied heavily upon the doctrine announced by the Court in 
the McCollum case and contended that the facts in the present case 
did not differ essentially from those in the McCollum case. Spe- 
cifically, their arguments were: “(1) The weight and influence of 


SJbid. Italics added. 
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the school is put behind a program for religious instruction; (2) 
Public school teachers police it, keeping tabs on students who are 
released; (3) The class room activities come to a halt while the 
students who are released for religious instruction are on leave; 
(4) The school is a crutch on which the churches are leaning for 
support in their religious training; (5) Without the cooperation of 


the schools this released time program would be futile and inef- 


fective.” 


Douglas’ opinion for the Court suffers from many of the same 
maladies as that of Reed in the McCollum case, plus a few of its own. 
However, the language, in places, is vastly significant in that for 
the first time in any of these cases a majority of the justices subscribe, 
forthrightly and unequivocally, to a statement which much more 
closely reflects the stated intentions of the framers as well as the 
historic attitude of our government and of the American people 
in the area of aid to religion: 


We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom to worship as one chooses. We make room for 
as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as the spiritual needs of man deem 
necessary. We sponsor an attitude on the part of government that shows no 
partiality to any one group and that lets each flourish according to the zeal 
of its adherents and the appeal of its dogma. When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by adjusting the 
schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our tradi- 
tions. For it then respects the religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a requirement that the government show 
a callous indifference to religious groups. That would be preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who do believe.” 


And a little further on: 


But we find no constitutional requirement which makes it necessary for 
government to be hostile to religion and to throw its weight against efforts 
to widen the effective scope of religious influence. The government must be 
neutral when it comes to competition between sects. It may not thrust any 
sect on any person. It may not make a religious observance compulsory. It 
may not coerce anyone to attend church, to observe a religious holiday, or to 
take religious instruction. But it can close its doors or suspend its opera- 


*1Zorach v. Clauson, p. 309. 
*2]bid., p. 313. 
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tions as to those who want to repair to their religious sanctuary for worship 
or instruction. No more than that is undertaken here.” 


Despite the sincerity and realism of these statements the opinion 
as a whole is replete with contradictions and inconsistencies. Doug- 
las conveys the impression that he is trapped in a dilemma. On the 
one hand he knows the important role which religion always has 
played in our political life; on the other, he feels committed to a 
definition of the First Amendment which logically precludes any co- 
operation between religion and the state. Throughout he remains 
dogged in his avowal of the Court’s doctrine in the McCollum case. 

Faced with the dilemma Douglas attempts a compromise of two 
principles which in fact are essentially opposed; he tries to reconcile 
the principle of absolute and complete separation with that of coop- 
eration. The latter he cannot avoid since it is an established fact. 
Moreover he is bedeviled by the knowledge that strict neutrality be- 
tween religion and irreligion destroys religion. This is contrary to 
the nature and tradition of the American people; therefore it can- 
not be. 

His solution is feeble. He attempts to narrow down “the scope of 
the coverage’ of the First Amendment and states that within the 
scope of its coverage it permits no exception; the prohibition is ab- 
solute. He continues: 

The First Amendment, however, does not say that in every and all respects 


there shall be a separation of Church and State. Rather it studiously defines 
the manner and specific ways in which there shall be no concert or union 


or dependency one on the other.” 


In the sense of Douglas’ context this is tommyrot; the language of 
the First Amendment is brief and the words “separation,” “Church” 
and “State” are not used. If there is a “studious definition” con- 
tained therein it can be only what the language clearly says, that is, 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion” —whatever the last five words may mean. And they can 
only mean establishment of a state religion or preferential treatment 
of one or a combination of sects. 
88]/bid., p. 314. 


*7bid., p. 312. 
85] bid. 
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In arriving at his decision two factors are controlling to Douglas: 
(1) Are public funds or facilities being utilized, and (2) Is coercion 
present? In the last paragraph of his opinion he says: 


In the McCollum case the classrooms were used for religious instruction 
and the force of the public school was used to promote that instruction. Here, 
as we have said, the public schools do no more than accommodate their 
schedules to a program of outside religious instruction.” 


Since public classrooms were not used and coercion was not proved, 
no “aid” within the prohibited constitutional sense was present (to 
Douglas) in the New York plan. ‘esi 

In summary the net position of a majority of the Court in the 

Zorach case on the relationship of Church and State under the estab- 

lishment clause is this: 

1. It subscribes to the doctrine of a strict and absolute separation 

which must be complete and unequivocal in regard to certain 
objectives. It does not state precisely what these objectives are. 
Certainly we may include establishment of a state church and 
preferential treatment to any one or any combination of sects.: 
In addition to these the Court says that, “Government may not 
finance religious groups nor undertake religious instruction nor 
blend secular and sectarian education nor use secular institutions 
to force one or some religion on any person.” 
It subscribes to the doctrine of cooperation in regard to certain 
other objectives. Among these the Court includes: “Prayers in 
our legislative halls; the appeals to the Almighty in the messages 
of the Chief Executive; the proclamations making Thanksgiving 
Day a holiday: “so help me God” in our courtroom oaths— 
these and all other references to the Almighty that run through 
our laws, our public rituals. . . .”” Presumably these would 
also include the use of chaplains in Congress and in the Armed 
Forces as well as many of the other practices of the Federal gov- 
ernment which Reed enumerates in his dissent in the McCollum 
case. Moreover, the use of public funds, either direct or indirect, 
does not preclude cooperation in these fields. 


68/bid., p. 315. Italics added. 
®[bid., p. 314. 
88/hid., p. 312. 
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3. In regard to religious education, the Court subscribes to a new 
doctrine—that of cooperation by “accommodation.” But if pub- 
lic funds are involved or public facilities used, or coercion is 
proved, cooperation is banned. 

The three dissents of Black, Frankfurter and Jackson all hew to 
the strict line of the McCollum case. Black in particular feels so 
strongly that he is impelled to say, “In dissenting today, I mean to do 
more than give routine approval to our McCollum decision. I mean 
also to reaffirm my faith in the fundamental philosophy expressed in 
McCollum and Everson v. Board of Education.”” Moreover, while 
Jackson despairs that the McCollum case “‘has passed like a storm 
in a teacup,” Frankfurter finds hope in the Court’s failure to disavow 
its doctrine that “in future variations of the problem which are 
bound to come here, these principles may again be honored in the 
observance.” 

The element of coercion looms large in all of the dissents. Ac- 
cording to Jackson: 

This released time program is founded upon a use of the State’s power of 


coercion, which, for me, determines its unconstitutionality. Stripped to its 
essentials, the plan has two stages: first, that the State compel each student 


to yield a large part of his time for public secular education; and, second, 
that some of it be ‘released’ to him on condition that he devote it to sectarian 
religious purposes. No one suggests that the Constitution would permit the 
State directly to require this ‘released’ time to be spent ‘under the control of 
a duly constituted religious body.’ This program accomplishes that forbid- 
den result by indirection.” 


Much of this is loaded nonsense. It was no part of the plan that “the 
State compel each student to yield a large part of his time for public 
secular education.” Compulsory education laws, in all states through- 
out the country, exist quite apart from any released-time programs. 
Moreover these laws cannot compel public secular education. The 
Pierce case clearly acknowledged the right of parents to guide the 
education of their children by sending them to parochial schools. 
Jackson’s statement that “No one suggests that the Constitution would 
permit the State directly to require that this ‘released’ time be spent 
®/bid., p. 317. 


"bid. p. 323. 
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under the control of a duly constituted religious body””’ omits the 
essential phrase—unless the child’s parents consent. As Justice 
McReynolds said in the Pierce case: 


The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” 


If the State, constitutionally, may compel attendance at parochial 
schools when parents so decree, a fortiori, it may permit one hour 
per week of released time when parents consent. The right of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children 
under their control is also part of the “liberty” safeguarded by the 
due process clause. 

The Supreme Court’s performance leads us to wonder about this 
question, How far is a court entitled to indulge in bad history and 
bad logic without having its good faith challenged? The inherent 
importance of the issues in these cases has evoked an enormous vol- 
ume of serious critical comment pro and con. Briefs of counsel as 
well as discussions of observers have carefully recounted the factual 
historical record and the logical inconsistency of the Court’s thought. 
The stubbornness of the judges in continuing to close their minds 
to evidence and viewpoints other than those of their own choosing 
is compelling proof that personal “prepossessions” rather than law 
—will rather than reason—is the norm which they serve. As Jack- 
son ruefully observes in the Zorach case these judgments “will be 
more interesting to students of psychology and of the judicial proc- 
esses than to students of constitutional law.”” 

Since the late 1930’s the disunity of the Court particularly in 
instances where it has had to contend with issues which demand that 
it reason from principles has had a demoralizing impact upon the 
lower courts, the Bar and the public. What the Court has said in the 


"2]bid., p. 324. 

™8Pierce v. Society of Sisters, etc., 268 U.S. 510, at p. 535. Italics added. 

™4E. S. Corwin, Court over Constitution, p. 188. Corwin is referring to another episode 
in American constitutional history. 
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present three cases has aggravated public concern. In our system of 
government “it is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial 
department to say what the law is.” The Constitution, it must be 
remembered, is the supreme Jaw of the land. Since the Court may 
only say what the law is in isolated ‘cases and controversies” as these 
come before it for decision, the need for unitedly acknowledging and 
firmly adhering to a set body of principles is imperative if our entire 
constitutional system is to maintain its coherency. The latter-day 
tendency of the judges to travel each his own merry way has 
thoroughly confused the pattern of our law. Disdain for historical fact 
and the belief that “the life of the law is not logic” has completed 
the chain of bewilderment. If the Court is to resume its traditional 
place in the public’s esteem a re-examination of values should be 
the first order of business. 





The attitude that lies behind a 
philosophia perennis can be ex- 
tremely helpful, but it does not 
absolve the human _ intelligence, 
in the face of being, from making 
decisions about the irreconcilabi- 
lity or eternal opposition existing 
between various philosophical po- 
sitions. 


THE PROBLEM OF A 
PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS 


JAMES COLLINS 


PHILOSOPHERS ARE A DISPUTATIOUS BREED of men, but at least they 
all agree that the unexamined life is not worth living. Philosophical 
inquiry is a persistent effort to push back the region of unexamined 
convictions and prejudices ever farther, so that the work of critical 


sifting and testing may continue in an unimpeded way. This task 
is an unending one, and provides a measure for the worth of our 
speculative efforts. The more resolutely we face the issues raised 
by honest inquiry, the more intimately do we share in the spirit of 


philosophy. 

At least among that loosely banded group known as Scholastic 
philosophers, there is one notion which exerts wide influence today 
and yet which still lingers in the shade of unexamined opinions. 
This is the notion of a perennial philosophy. The emotional reso- 
nances of this ideal reach quite deeply into our souls, and yet we 
seldom bother to inspect its precise meaning and test its philosophical 
value. It may be worth while, then, to submit the idea of a perennial 
philosophy to sustained analysis, so that we can make an intelligent 
appraisal of the problems it entails. I propose to attempt this task 
in three stages. The first step will be to give a rapid review of some 
current Scholastic views on the subject. Next, considerably more 


Eprtor’s NOTE: This paper was delivered as the annual Suarez Lecture, May 4, 1953, 
at Fordham University. 
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attention will be paid to the non-Scholastic contributions to this 
issue than is usually the case. Finally, some critical evaluation will 
be made of the different conceptions of a perennial philosophy. The 
outcome will be to show that this notion is a thoroughly problematic 
one and, at the present time, belongs properly among the disputed 
questions confronting philosophers of every school. 


I 


It requires very little delving beneath the surface of verbal agree- 
ments to discover a wide variety of conflicting views about the nature 
of a perennial philosophy, even within Scholastic circles. Perhaps 
the most common use of the term is simply as a synonym for 
Scholastic philosophy in general. When “perennial philosophy” and 
“Scholasticism” are used interchangeably, the assumption is made 
that there is such a thing as a unified Scholastic philosophy. This 
latter position was maintained by Maurice De Wulf. At the end 
of his pioneering work, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, De Wulf 
included a synthetic study on what he called the common Scholastic 
patrimony.’ Despite the doctrinal divergencies among the great 
thirteenth-century thinkers, he discerned among them a tendency 
toward convergence at the higher plane of a community of basic 
‘ doctrines. He instanced the widespread agreement concerning the 
nature and divisions of philosophy, as well as its distinction from 
theology, the reality of the finite individual and its real distinction 
from God, an objective and realistic view of the principles of 
knowledge and metaphysics, the demonstrability of God’s existence, 
the freedom of human choice and the incorruptibility of the human 
soul. This fund of homogeneous doctrine serves as the common 
bond among Scholastics and hence provides some definite content 
for the notion of a perennial philosophy. 

De Wulf himself noted, however, that this Scholastic patrimony 
was largely dissipated by the developments in late medieval philos- 
ophy. Furthermore, he observed that, even during the high Middle 
Ages, the unity of thought was largely shaped by such extraphiloso- 
phical forces as a uniform feudal society, a common belief in the 
truths of Christianity, and a joint preoccupation with the social and 


1M. De Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, translated by E. C. Messenger (third 
English ed. New York: Longmans, Green, 1938), II, 333-50. 
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spiritual consequences of the newly introduced body of Aristotle’s 
writings. Both the internal conflicts and the pressure of social and 
theological motives became of central importance in the researches 
of Etienne Gilson. He focused attention upon the radically different 
conceptions of philosophy and philosophical demonstration which 
are to be found in Bonaventure and Aquinas, Scotus and Ockham. 
According to his findings, the strictly philosophical agreements 
among medieval thinkers are less significant and less extensive 
than their disagreements. Gilson traced the tendency toward uni- 
formity mainly to the unity of the Christian faith, whereas he 
viewed the divergencies as springing forth from properly philoso- 
phical sources. Hence he regarded the idea of a common Scholastic 
patrimony as only a partial reporting on the actual situation. This 
idea is a schematic construct, which wrings out most of the historical 
content from the rich diversity of medieval thought. The principles 
held in common take on quite different meanings when they are 
incorporated into different concrete contexts of speculation. And 
agreement about the conclusions should not blind us to the con- 
trasting methods by which these conclusions are arrived at, on the 
part of different thinkers. Both principles and conclusions must 
eventually be reset within the distinctive and irreducibly different 
bodies of medieval thought, which we discover in the actual texts. 

One could have calculated beforehand, perhaps, the effect which 
this difference of opinion between De Wulf and Gilson would have 
upon the concept of a perennial philosophy. Granting the presence 
of deep cleavages in the medieval thought, two courses lay open 
for anyone trying to stabilize the meaning of this concept. Either 
the differences could be regarded as irreducible or else an attempt 
could be made to bridge the gap and achieve a certain reconcilia- 
tion. If the former alternative were accepted, then the norm of truth 
for a perennial philosophy could lie only in some one philosophy. 
This was the stand taken by certain Thomists and Scotists and 
Ockhamists, with regard to their respective masters. The other 
alternative led to a doctrine on the polar relation among all the 
varieties of Scholastic thought, so that the content of a perennial 
philosophy was located in the interplay between the doctrines of 
the leading schools. 

Because of the paramount influence and Catholic importance of 
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Thomism, the view that the perennial philosophy is equivalent to 
the philosophy of St. Thomas requires special attention. This identi- 
fication was not made by the most eminent contemporary Thomists, 
but it had its appeal for certain minds, especially for those who were 
congenitally incapable of giving a sympathetic hearing to the 
problems and findings of other masters. According to this view, 
all previous philosophies serve merely as preparations, positive or 
negative, for the advent of Thomas, whereas later ones are useful 
mainly as foils for bringing out the truth of his doctrines. The 
totality of philosophical truth is found completely embodied in the 
Thomistic synthesis. It is the perennial philosophy, in the sense that 
it sets forth the answers to all our philosophical problems, once for 
all time. This is a caricature of the spirit of St. Thomas himself, 
but it does represent a widespread attitude on the part of those 
who are more anxious to have ready answers than to reason in a 


philosophical way. 

It was inevitable that a reaction should set in against this sum- 
mary settlement of the problem of a perennial philosophy. A 
solution was sought that would avoid the skeptical consequences of 


a mutual cancellation between the several forms of Scholastic 
thought, each of which might defend the complete and exclusive 
truth of its own position. A middle way was proposed by Father 
Przywara and is now being vigorously explored by Father Har- 
vanek.” For convenience, we may refer to their standpoint as that of 
a philosophical pluralism. It has a definite bearing upon the question 
of a perennial philosophy. 

The key notions in philosophical pluralism are polarity and 
analogy. One way to familiarize ourselves with the present meaning 
of polarity is to recall the traditional Catholic attitude toward the 
various religious orders and congregations. No single one of them 
claims a monopoly upon the religious life, and yet each of them 
cultivates a distinctive path toward holiness. It is only in the totality 
of these mutually helpful ways of life that we find an adequate 
expression of the religious state of Christian piety and action. Sim- 
ilarly, in the sphere of natural speculation, the complete philo- 


2E. Przywara, Polarity, translated by A. C. Bouquet (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1935); idem, Analogia Entis (Munich: Pustet, 1932); R. F. Harvanek, S.J., 
“Philosophical Pluralism and Catholic Orthodoxy,” THovcut, XXV_ (1950), 21-52. 
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sophical truth is not an exclusive possession of any one thinker or 
school. It shines forth only in the polar field of mutual relations 
established between the various positions. Their relationship is not of 
mutual contradiction and exclusion but rather of mutual supple- 
menting and inclusion. What one school lacks, is supplied by 
another, so that from their dynamic interchange the life of the 
perennial philosophy draws its nourishment. It is the resultant syn- 
thesis of the positive elements in all the various schools, brought to 
polar convergence in a totality that welcomes and flourishes upon 
diversities. 

In order to preserve unity amidst the diversity, philosophical 
pluralism regards the unity of a perennial philosophy as an ana- 
logical one. Use is made of the image of the light of divine truth, 
which is one and undivided in God’s mind, but which becomes 
progressively fragmentated and dispersed, as it moves down the 
orders of angelic intelligence and into the human zone. Each type 
of philosophical mind embodies one facet of the brilliance of divine 
truth, but it is a law of finite intelligence that each separate philo- 
sophical system is a partial (and to that extent, one-sided) rep- 
resentation of the total verity. From the standpoint of any particular 
perspective on the whole, its own deliverances may seem to be 
complete and to be contradictorily related to other philosophical 
positions. But the advantage of philosophical pluralism is that it 
embraces all particular perspectives in a polar unity of tension. 
Hence it sees that the several forms of Scholasticism do not actually 
contradict each other, but stand rather in the relation of comple- 
mentarity. There is an analogical unity of meaning among the 
various doctrinal systems, a unity which is precisely fitted to admit 
legitimate differences in the presentation of the one common body 
of truth. The latter is refracted in analogically similar ways in the 
different schools. Pluralism makes a reflexive use of the notion 
of analogy, applying it not only to direct predications about being 
but also to diverse philosophical doctrines about our predications 
concerning being. Even those Scholastic standpoints that reject the 
theory of the analogical predication of being, would presumably be 
embraced within this analogical topology of philosophical systems. 
This version of pluralism is concerned primarily with differences 
among the various Scholastic systems, all of which admit at least a 
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certain broad set of conclusions. It recognizes that there is irrecoa- 
cilable opposition at least between this set of conclusions and those 
non-Scholastic positions which deny the existence of God, the imma- 
teriality of the soul, freedom of human choice and other basic 
truths. But the pertinent question remains of whether, even within 
the Scholastic circle, there are not irreducible differences concerning 
the import of these truths, the proper way of demonstrating them, 
and their necessary relation to certain systematic principles, which 
may themselves stand in contradictory opposition from one system 


to another. 


II 


In order to appreciate the full sweep of the contemporary problem 
of a perennial philosophy, we must extend our survey beyond the 
ambit of Scholasticism. There are three relevant contributions to 
the question which deserve a hearing. Brief mention will first be 
made of a Christian view which does not take its point of departure in 
the atmosphere of medieval and modern Scholastic thought. Then, 
attention will be paid to several non-Scholastic and non-Christian 


conceptions of a perennial philosophy. Finally, notice will be taken 
of the contention that, no matter how it be understood, a perennial 
philosophy is neither a valid nor a desirable goal for the contem- 
porary mind to strive toward. 

What has been rather loosely termed the Christian spiritualist 
tradition in philosophy claims several prominent adherents in 
France and Italy. One of the major theses of Maurice Blondel and 
Michele Sciacca is that it would be a fatal foreshortening of the 
historical perspective to forget the independent stream of Augus- 
tinian thought or to cut off the development of Christian philosophy 
with the Scholastic systems of the sixteenth century. Whereas the 
Scholastic mind adopted a policy of separatism during most of the 
modern centuries, Christian spiritualism claims continuity with one 
of the main formative influences within modern philosophy itself. 
There are persistent, identifiable elements of the Augustinian outlook 
in the writings of Descartes and Malebranche, Pascal and Maine de 
Biran, Rosmini and Gratry. Hence the notion of a perennial philos- 
ophy must be widened to include these thinkers, who accentuated the 
plight of the individual in the temporal world, his free ordination 
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toward God, and the crucial role of Christian faith in the interpreta- 
tion and direction of human life. The spiritualists call for a readjust- 
ment of the requirement of a fundamental realism, so as tg,accommo- 
date the philosophical method of interiority, in the specifically 
modern form it has taken since the Cartesian critique of sense percep- 
tion and the sensible world. Precisely how even an analogical unity of 
doctrine can be maintained between a realism founded upon sense 
perception and this way of interiority remains one of the outstand- 
ing problems facing the advocates of philosophical pluralism. 

In addition to Scholastic and other Christian thinkers, however. 
there are many other minds attracted toward the ideal of a perennial 
philosophy. Among the existentialists, for instance, this issue is one 
of the few considerations that would recommend making a division 
along national lines. Neither Sartre nor Marcel has displayed a 
consuming interest in the history of philosophical traditions, and 
neither one has developed a theory about a perennial philosophy. 
In Germany, however, quite the contrary situation prevails. Both 
Jaspers and Heidegger have devoted long reflections to the meaning 
of philosophical history and the structure of a perennial philosophy. 
In certain respects, these two existentialists have given contemporary 
expression to the classical positions taken by Kant and Hegel on 
precisely these issues. 

Kant, who was the teacher and friend of Herder, was by no means 
devoid of interest in the problems of history and philosophical 
diversity. In the seldom noticed concluding chapter of the Critique 
of Pure Reason entitled “The History of Pure Reason,” he recog- 
nized a certain historical continuity in the development of reason 
and certain recurrent patterns of metaphysical speculation.’ He 
brought out a threefold polarity, underlying all previous philosoph- 
ical investigations and relating them significantly to his own critical 
method. 

1) With respect to the object of knowledge, Kant distinguished 
between the sensualist and the intellectualist tendencies, with the 
Epicureans and Plato as classical examples. The question here con- 
cerns whether the objects of intellectual knowledge have only a 
logical value, as the sensualists maintain, or whether they give some 


5]. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by N. K. Smith (second English ed. 
London: Macmillan, 1933), 666-69. 
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real access to a supersensible realm of being. Kant himself suggested 
that the truth lies in the polarity between the two views, each of 
which is valid within a certain sphere. Our intellectual concepts 
have only a logical value, as far as knowledge in the strict sense 
is concerned; but they have a real import in the order of faith. 
Hence, from the higher standpoint of the critique of reason, there 
is not a contradiction but a complementarity between the sensualist 
and immaterialist doctrines. The purpose of the Kantian distinction 
between the phenomenal and noumenal aspects is to effect a dynamic 
reconciliation not only of abstract antinomies but also of opposing 
historical tendencies in philosophy. Here I am summarizing, and 
making no judgment on the Kantian position. 

2) In examining the question of the origin of our purely rational 
knowledge, Kant discerned two perennial types of solution: the 
empiricist and the rationalist, the Aristotelian and the Platonic. In 
modern times, this inevitable division of opinion is illustrated in 
the controversy between Locke and Leibniz. Kant regarded his own 
critical position as a synthesis of both experience and reason, and 
hence as a means of rescuing the sound features in both empiricism 
and rationalism. In its critical function, reason is an impartial 
arbiter, which removes the contradictions and restores harmony 
within the intellectual community. 

3) Finally, the human mind tends inevitably toward a bifurca- 
tion on the problem of method. A few thinkers pretend to employ 
our natural powers philosophically without benefit of any method, 
but the majority admits the need for methodic thinking. The main 
difference springs from the way in which a scientific method is to 
be used: a Wolff favors a dogmatic procedure, whereas a Hume 
prefers the skeptical approach. As usual, Kant recommended his 
own critical standpoint as a way of reconciling the permanent ten- 
sions of the human mind concerning the use of method. Whenever 
he surveyed the progress of metaphysics, he distinguished between 
three stages: The first is a purely dogmatic employment of reason; 
the.second is a skeptical reaction to the dogmatic method; the third 
is the critical resolution of this issue, by combining an initial 
skepticism about the scope of knowledge with a terminal dogmatism, 
based on a firm use of the distinction between knowledge and belief. 
Through such a synthesis, Kant hoped to satisfy the age-long desires 
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of reason, without overlooking the limitations placed upon cognition 
by our human situation. 

Karl Jaspers has developed these Kantian suggestions into an 
explicit doctrine on a perennial philosophy.* He agrees with Gabriel 
Marcel that science differs from philosophy in respect to develop- 
ment. Science makes a linear progress from one problem to the 
next, replacing previously accepted solutions with new ones, in 
endless succession. But philosophy is an enduring contemplation 
of the same mystery of being, toward which the thinkers of all ages 
make their permanently valid contributions. Hence philosophy is 
essentially a perennial process and is not subject to the law of 
temporal displacement. But precisely because philosophical inquiry 
is directed toward God, the One or the Comprehensive, it can never 
express the absolute truth in any single system or in a completely 
universal way. By the very nature of our finite minds, there must 
be a plurality of limited manifestations of philosophical truth. Philo- 
sophy in its essence is one, but in its actual human developments, it 
subsists in and through a multiplicity of particular expressions. In 
this inevitable disproportion between the ideal of the one human 
philosophy and the plurality of its partial realizations, we can dis- 
cover that the idea of a perennial philosophy is not a constitutive, 
but a regulative one. It guides the thought of each individual 
thinker, but it never incarnates itself completely as the internal 
principle of any one system. We are encouraged by our vocation 
toward achieving a perennial philosophy, but we must also recog- 
nize the need for a company of diverse approximations toward it. 
A perennial philosophy reserves for itself the right to manifest itself 
only in the clashes between several doctrinal positions. 

Renewed interest in the philosophy of Hegel has provided one 
of the main spurs toward contemporary speculation about a peren- 
nial philosophy. The basic notions of polarity and unity-in-tension 
were Hegel’s principal tools in solving doctrinal problems and in 
explaining the historical development of philosophy. It was axio- 


4For brief summaries, cf. The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, translated by R. Man- 
heim (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949), 173-76; Way to Wisdom: An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy, translated by R. Manheim (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951), 159-63. In both places, Jaspers distinguishes between philosophic and scientific 
knowledge, in order to defend the perennial nature of philosophy against the charge 
of its being scientifically antiquated. 
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matic with him (according to his introductory lecture on the history 
of philosophy) that any contemporary philosophy is the result of 
the continuous labor of all the centuries. Nothing is lost in the course 
of philosophical development down the ages, since the various 
particular systems are fragmentary and complementary expressions 
of the unity of the philosophical spirit itself. Hegel’s main problem 
was to determine the nature of this unity. He openly criticized 
what seemed to him to be the naive inference that, because truth is 
ultimately one, therefore only one particular philosophy is true 
and all others contradict its truth. This inference would hold only 
if the unity of truth were something abstract and static. Instead, 
philosophical truth is something concrete, dynamic and intrinsically 
animated by a dialectical polarity between opposing views. Truth 
comes into our possession only when we grasp all the various philo- 
sophical standpoints to our bosom, and master their creative ten- 
sions. Only when they are synthesized in a dialectical unity, do the 
fragmentary outlooks give birth to truth as an organic totality. The 
adequate philosophical truth lies only in the whole, composed of 
all the apparently irreconcilable positions constituting the history 
of philosophy. Philosophy has a concrete, historical unity, grounded 
in a progressive reconciliation of all the partial insights that come 
into the minds of men. 

Martin Heidegger resembles Karl Marx in his ironical and dram- 
atic relation to Hegel. Both thinkers are very eager to grant Hegel’s 
contention that his own philosophy of absolute spirit is the culmina- 
tion and hospitable synthesis of all previous historical developments. 
But they concede this point only in order to lend deeper historical 
significance to their own respective criticisms of the Hegelian 
philosophy. Marx congratulates Hegel upon bringing the different 
modes of speculative thought to a climactic unity, and then suggests 
that we pass over from the speculative order to a practical control 
of man and nature—a transition that can only be made by over- 
turning the entire tradition of the primacy of spirit, in favor of 
a new view of the dynamic self-sufficiency of matter. The notion of 
a perennial philosophy is merely a convenient means for summariz- 
ing the primacy of the spirit, and hence for assuring Marx that his 
‘nversion affects all philosophical systems of the past. 

For his part, Heidegger agrees that the several varieties of meta- 
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physical thinking constitute an organic, polarized approach to the 
nature of the things that are.’ But a study of the modes of the 
concrete things that are, is distinguished in principle from a genuine 
ontology or doctrine on being as such. Heidegger admits the opera- 
tion of a comprehensive perennial philosophy in the history of meta- 
physics, but he tries to make capital out of its very comprehensive- 
ness or polar inclusion of many viewpoints. These philosophical 
approaches neatly mesh together and supplement each other, only 
because they all share the common trait of mistaking the proper 
object of a doctrine on being and hence of lacking the foundation for 
ontology. A perennial philosophy is quite literally foundationless, 
since it concentrates upon harmonizing a plurality of doctrines 
rather than upon inspecting the truth of being, at first hand. Heideg- 
ger does not repudiate a perennial philosophy, or seek to “invert” 
it in a Marxian way, but he does seek to “underwrite”’ it, i. e., to 
provide a basis that is lacking in the entire perennial tradition of 
metaphysics. He illustrates a twofold attitude toward a perennial 
philosophy: first, to regard the perennial mentality as itself only 
a limited approach, needing its proper complement in turn, and 
second, to remain unconvinced about whether a successful har- 
monization of opposing doctrines is in any way relevant for settling 
the question of the truth of being. 

Interest in the nature of a perennial philosophy is by no means 
confined to European philosophers. One of the most ardent American 
defenders of a version of perennial philosophy is Wilbur Urban. 
Like Jaspers, he warns that our philosophical wellsprings will dry 
up unless we retain our openness to the great philosophical tradition. 
And again like Jaspers and Whitehead, he views this tradition 
chiefly as a development of the problems and concepts suggested 
by Plato. But whereas Jaspers describes the modern phase of a per- 
ennial philosophy as a synthesis of Kant’s theory of knowledge and 
Nietzsche’s experience of nihilism, Urban locates it primarily in 
the orthodox line of the Neo-Kantian idealism of values. The medie- 
vals tried to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and Kant tried to combine 
rationalism and empiricism. Urban claims that the present-day task 
of a perennial philosophy is to transcena the extremes of idealism 


5For Heidegger’s position, see J. Collins, The Existentialists: A Critical Study 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952), 157-65. 
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and realism, to find a higher synthesis within which to reconcile the 
parties in the modern epistemological dispute.’ 

This attempt to go beyond both idealism and realism rests upon 
the conviction that these oppositions in the philosophical sphere are 
not permanently unyielding. With patience and sympathy, we seem 
to be told, a way can be found to provide a peaceful settlement, on 
the basis of mutual aid. Conflicts appear to be insurmountable only 
because they are regarded from the limited and inescapably one- 
sided perspective of one of the interested parties. A sublation of op- 
posing theories is required, in order to transcend their shortcomings 
and appropriate the fruitful insights contained in each position. 
Instead of seeking this ground of harmony in the Hegelian doctrine 
of a developing absolute spirit, however, Urban retains the Kantian 
distinction between the intelligible and the sensible world. The nat- 
ural metaphysic of the human mind impels us to seek after an intelli- 
gible and transcendent causal ground for the world of experience and 
scientific laws. The reality of the soul, the world as such and God, 
is the perennial affirmation of philosophers. But a careful study 
of the perennial tradition also shows that it supports the primacy of 
the good over the realm of being and knowing. Hence both a realism 
of being and an idealism of knowing must be transcended, although 
preserved, in a comprehensive idealism of value. The polarity be- 
tween a realism of sense experience and an idealism of intelligible 
structures can only be made fruitful within the broader context 
of a metaphysic of values. The primacy of value-acknowledgments 


6Urban summed up his position in two notable chapters: The Intelligible World: 
Metaphysics and Value (New York: Macmillan, 1929), chapter 5, “The Return to 
Perennial Philosophy: The Conditions of Philosophic Intelligibility,” 171-205; Beyond 
Realism and Idealism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1949), chapter 10, “Realism, Idealism 
and Philosophia Perennis,” 239-63. 

Urban’s version of the Perennial Philosophy or the Great Tradition is an axiological 
idealism, which attempts to overcome the conflict between idealism and realism. These 
alternatives are overcome, however, only by reinterpreting realism to mean that the ullti- 
mate object of knowledge is idea or essence. Once this postulate is accepted, there is no 
difficulty in conflating realism with objective idealism. Urban admits that this sort of 
realism is incompatible with the Thomistic-emphasis upon the physical world as a 
point of departure, upon sensation as a principle of human knowledge and metaphysics, 
and upon the existential and sensuous import of the distinctively human type of intel- 
lectual intuition. “An intellectual intuition can be only of ideas or essences, and this 
is the very heart of idealism in the traditional sense; only an ideal world is ultimately 
intelligible” (Beyond Realism and Idealism, 254). Between such a position and an 
existential realism there is a genuine and irreducible metaphysical opposition. 
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and axiology is a watermark of a perennial philosophy, and pro- 
vides the only adequate basis for reconciliation of epistemological 
and metaphysical extremes. 

One more Western contribution to this theme may be mentioned. 
In summarizing his life work, the Swiss philosopher, Paul Haberlin, 
has chosen as the title of the final statement of his thought Philoso- 
phia Perennis.' In justification of this choice he remarks that all 
instances of genuine philosophizing share in the spirit of the one, 
perennial philosophy. In its essential impulse, philosophy is a will- 
to-knowledge. It seeks to grasp the unconditioned truth about being, 
the cosmos and the human situation, by means of an unconditioned 
and nonempirical insight. Because the philosophical insight is un- 
conditioned and purely a priori, philosophy is distinguished 
from both traditional dogmatism (which conditions truth upon belief 
in a particular revelation) and scientistic empiricism (which seeks 
to give philosophy an empirical basis). Haberlin resembles Jaspers 
in his opposition to scientism and any dogmatic alliance between 
reason and a nonphilosophical kind of faith. Both thinkers deny 
that a perennial philosophy should permit Christian faith to exert 
any vital influence upon the question of truth. When a revealed de- 
posit of faith is used as any sort of norm, positive or negative, the 
truth is no longer being grasped through a purely rational insight 
and hence is not constructive of a perennial philosophy. 

Although Haberlin orients philosophy toward an a priori appre- 
hension of unconditioned truth, he admits that every particular phi- 
losophical system is a conditioned one. The pure essence of philoso- 
phizing is realized only through limited examples, which he calls 
configurations or Gestalten. Each configuration expresses one motif 
in the symphony of philosophical insight. Only when all the themes 
are dialectically interwoven, can we hear the full-toned message of 
philosophical truth. Philosophical progress does not consist in re- 
placing one limited utterance by another, but in the deliberate pro- 
gram of orchestrating all the individual efforts in the interests of the 
whole. Among the major configurations of philosophic insight, 
Hiaberlin lists the philosophies of Parmenides and Heraclitus, Plato 
and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas (in their nondogmatic 


7P. Haberlin, Philosophia Perennis: Eine Zusammenfassung (Berlin: Springer, 1952), 
15-18. 
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aspects), Descartes and Leibniz, Kant and Hegel, Fechner, Wundt 
and Fischer (in their nonempiricist aspects), Schopenhauer and the 
contemporary existentialists. 

This impressive roll call makes perennial philosophy practically 
equivalent to all the forms of Western philosophy. Nevertheless, 
there are some persistent efforts being made today to widen its scope 
even more, so as to include the Eastern philosophies as well. In the 
concluding chapter of a recent survey of Eastern and Western phi- 
losophy, the eminent Indian thinker and statesman, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, makes an eloquent plea for a perennial philosophy 
conceived on a world-wide scale.’ For a comparative study of human 
intellectual history shows that philosophy recognizes no national, 
cultural or religious frontiers. Although the different systems of 
thought are conditioned by temporal circumstances, there is a uni- 
versal and abiding core of method and doctrine. Radhakrishnan ex- 
periences no difficulty, for instance, in establishing a detailed 
rapprochement between the Upanishads of India and European ex- 
istentialism. Both movements are concerned with the nature of man, 
treated not merely as a natural object of scientific investigation but 
also as a conscious center of freedom. They exhibit a common, 
perennial awareness of man’s plight, at the moment when he becomes 
aware of eternal horizons beyond nature, and yet is in anguished 
dread about his ability to make the flight of transcendence. “Lead 
me from the unreal to the real: lead me from darkness to light. 
Lead me from death to immortality.” This cry for divine help is 
sounded in the Upanishads, but it is re-echoed in all the epochs of 
history. Radhakrishnan quotes Plotinus, Augustine and the Koran 
as witnesses to the central human intuition that man can find fulfill- 
ment of his aspirations only in a union with God. Every doctrinal 
effort is an elaboration upon this theme, an attempt to express it 
within a special historical situation. The world-wide perennial phi- 
losophy appears in many garments, yet through them all it displays 
but one inner spirit: the nisus of man’s transcendence toward God. 


8S, Radhakrishnan, general editor, History of Philosophy Eastern and Western (2 
vols. London: Allen and Unwin, 1953), II, 443-48. Cf. the conclusion of the chapter 
on St. Thomas and note 11 (II, 167-68), stressing that God’s essence remains unknown 
to us. This aspect of the Thomistic doctrine on God is also relevant for a positive 
appreciation of W. T. Stace’s Time and Eternity: An Essay in the Philosophy of 
Religion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952). . 
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In our own country a similar tendency to broaden the basis for a 
perennial philosophy is found in Filmer Northrop and Aldous 
Huxley.’ The former relies mainly on the techniques of philosophical 
and sociological analysis, whereas the latter makes an informal 
religious and mystical appeal. Northrop erects a sharp contrast be- 
between the intuitive-aesthetic mind of the East and the analytic- 
rational traits of Western thought. Huxley is less doctrinaire, and is 
more hopeful about finding common currents of thought, especially 
of a mystico-religious sort, in both traditions. Both men agree that 
a balanced outlook should include the best qualities of Eastern and 
Western philosophies, and Huxley explicitly characterizes* such a 
synthesis as a perennial philosophy. But the arduous work of mak- 
ing a detailed, historical comparison between the metaphysical de- 
velopments of East and West has scarcely started. 

This canvass of contemporary views about a perennial philosophy 
cannot afford to ignore the vigorous dissenting opinion entered by 
naturalism and logical positivism. Both schools are hostile toward 
any variety of perennial philosophy, and firmly refuse to be incor- 
porated within the polar field. The antagonism displayed by natural- 
ism, at least in its Deweyan form, can be traced to a general oppo- 
sition to anything that smacks of the eternal and the permanent. In 
the degree that the proponents of a perennial philosophy seek to 
escape from relativism and historicism by affirming a central body 
of enduring, absolute truths, they also come under the censure of 
naturalism. The latter questions the reality of any such permanent 
set of philosophical truths and adds that, even if such truths could 
be ascertained, they would carry no special weight simply in virtue 
of their perennial character. The claim to be in possession of a per- 
ennial set of doctrines arouses no warm glow of assent in the natural- 
ist mind. For the latter associates this claim with an extreme con- 
servative attitude and a refusal to commit oneself fully to the pro- 
visional nature of scientific inquiry. 

As for logical positivism or empiricism, it goes to the heart of the 
matter when it points out the dependence of the notion of a per- 
ennial philosophy upon the validity of metaphysics. If the possi- 


*F, S. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World 
Understanding (New York: Macmillan, 1946); A. Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy 
(New York: Harper, 1945). 
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bility of metaphysics is merely assumed by the advocates of a 
perennial philosophy, then the entire discussion constitutes a huge 
begging of the issue. Logical positivism is perfectly indifferent about 
whether a single metaphysics be accepted, or whether the truth be 
sought in a polar tension between several metaphysical systems. In 
either case, the same skeptical question applies: With what right 
does the human mind make metaphysical statements, which tran- 
scend the conditions of empirical verification and yet pretend to refer 
meaningfully to the order of real things? According to the logical 
positivist, no amount of reconciliation between different metaphysical 
positions is sufficient to establish the meaningfulness and real ref- 
erence of metaphysical inference as such. 


III 


After taking stock of the present status of the question, a final task 
remains. My purpose in the concluding section is to try to determine 
the worth and proper function of the concept of a perennial philos- 
ophy. A number of significant points have been uncovered in the 
course of the previous survey. With their aid, it may be possible 


to establish a sound footing in this region, where everything seems 
to turn into quicksand. 

Perhaps the most obvious finding is the indeterminate and poly- 
valent character of the term “perennial philosophy.” Whether the 
various meanings assigned to it can themselves form an analogical 
unity or whether we are in the presence of some genuinely irreducible 
and contradictory usages, is one of the outstanding questions raised 
by our survey. The term is open to a very wide range of determinate 
meanings, no one of which appears to have pre-emptory right to 
be treated as the only legitimate one. No definite information is 
conveyed by speaking about the perennial philosophy without fur- 
ther qualification, since one cannot point to any single historical 
movement or doctrinal area which primarily embodies the several 
traits assigned under this term. In actual practice, there are as many 
varieties of perennial philosophy as there are general principles of 
unification for metaphysical doctrines. Hence it might be advisable 
to discipline our language in this respect, so that we come to speak 
about a perennial philosophy, qualified in this or that particular way. 

Because of this pluralistic situation among the versions of a per- 
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ennial philosophy, this concept is neither self-explanatory nor self- 
validating. Explanations must be furnished, for instance, concern- 
ing the historical range of the perspective which serves as a basis 
of unification. One must specify whether the perennial philosophy 
in question is organized around all the Western attempts to synthesize 
the Platonic and Aristotelian trends in philosophy, or whether it is 
confined to the medieval and Scholastic systems of metaphysics, or 
whether it has mainly in view the modern opposition between em- 
piricism and rationalism, or whether it seeks to include the whole 
range of Eastern and Western speculation. Furthermore, the precise 
reason for choosing one’s special perspective has to be indicated. 
Sometimes appeal is made to a historical sort of unity, as when one 
defines the content of a perennial philosophy in terms of the com- 
mon Scholastic patrimony of the high medieval period, as described 
by De Wulf. This basis, however, is philosophically inconclusive, 
since other temporal unities can be chosen. On the other hand, a 
purely doctrinal ground for determining the significance of a peren- 
nial philosophy can be advanced. Such is the case with Jaspers’ con- 
ception, since his definition of philosophizing as a search after trans- 
cendence or the Comprehensive settles at once the way in which he 
will describe the abiding concern of human intelligence, through- 
out its history. Yet this doctrinal reason finds itself in competition 
with other views of the human mind, which are also capable of pro- 
viding a remarkable unification of the various philosophical 
positions. 

Once a definite meaning has been assigned to a perennial philos- 
ophy, the work of testing this particular conception must be under- 
taken. For, however careful the description of one’s meaning for a 
perennial philosophy, there is still need for validation of this deter- 
minate meaning. There are two major reasons why its truth is never 
self-evident. One of these concerns the broad, indeterminate criteria 
for a perennial philosophy, while the other concerns the more deter- 
minate and particular use of the same criteria. 

1) In a general way, an appeal can be made to the endurance 
and the inclusiveness of a designated historical tradition or doctrinal 
complexus. Yet neither one of these notes is a guarantee of the truth 
of the tradition or doctrinal polarity in question. Although natural- 
ism is mistaken about regarding the temporal and eternal aspects of 
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being as mutually exclusive, it does make a reasonable case against 
using the term “perennial” or “enduring” in an inherently eulogistic 
way. In human intellectual history, fundamental metaphysical errors 
are just as persistent and indestructible as are the ways of truth. 
This is one sphere where time does not necessarily vindicate the 
correct position, even in the long run. The enduring character of 
certain conceptions of being is highly significant, indeed, but this 
trait is not decisive by itself. Nor is it sufficient to point out the inclu- 
sive nature of one’s notion of a perennial philosophy. Here, one must 
be careful to avoid an ambiguity concerning the type of inclusive- 
ness at stake. For a philosophy can be comprehensive, either in the 
sense of embracing a variety of systems about reality or in the sense 
of embracing a wide sweep of real traits of experience. The former 
sort of inclusiveness does not necessarily entail the latter: the fact 
that many systems are combined in a unity of polar tension does 
not establish the fact that this unity also provides a plenary explana- 
tion of the real. Conversely, a philosophy can claim to include all 
the factors in our experience of being, regardless of whether this 
philosophy attempts to adjust several systems of metaphysics to each 
other. Philosophical adequacy does require that an explanation pass 
the former test but not necessarily that it pass the latter one. Because 
of this distinction between showing that one’s principles account for 
the various aspects of being and showing that one’s position harmo- 
nizes several explanations about being, the note of systematic inclu- 
siveness is not decisive for determining the philosophical truth of 
a perennial philosophy. 

2) The second major obstacle against taking the idea of a peren- 
nial philosophy as an independent, self-warranting criterion stems 
from the first one. It arises when the broad notes of perenniality 
and inclusiveness are rendered more determinate, in support of one 
or another particular version of a perennial philosophy. When the 
reasons for the enduring character of a tradition are specified, a con- 
flict develops between the divergent explanations. What Urban deems 
to be the natural metaphysic of the human mind does not coincide 
with Hegel’s or Przywara’s conceptions of this natural metaphysic. 
The differences are radical ones. They cannot be overcome merely 
by making readjustments in one’s theory of polar reconciliation, 
since they concern the very principles upon which such a theory is 
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built. The doctrines of Urban, Hegel and Przywara are deprived of 
their distinctive structure and intellectual sting when they are 
watered down to the status of complementary opposites in some over- 
arching polar unity of analogical meaning. At some point in one’s 
defense of a perennial philosophy, one must make a direct examina- 
tion of man’s relation to being. What may be called an extraperennial 
discussion about the nature of the real and of our knowledge of it 
is unavoidable when the question of philosophical truth is at stake. 
Otherwise, each one of the several proponents of a perennial philos- 
ophy will be working on the illusory assumption that his own view 
of the human mind’s natural and enduring metaphysic is acceptable, 
by definition, to all the others. 

A similar forcing of the inquiry back to the terrain of being, 
from the terrain of systems about being, occurs also in the more 
particular explanations of inclusiveness. This is clearly seen in a 
comparison between the various temporal spans, serving as an induc- 
tive basis for one’s harmonization of different philosophies. Unless 
the investigator is willing to let the discussion remain in the region 
of cultural history and the history of ideas, he cannot be content 
with stating that a particular theory of polar opposites accounts for 
all medieval systems or all the forms of Scholastic and patristic 
thought. For an equally successful synthesis of the various modern 
standpoints can also be made. This raises the question of the philo- 
sophical relevance, today, of even the most comprehensive inter- 
weaving of the doctrinal views of another era. Northrop made this 
challenge when he asked whether the Scholastic systems need be 
given serious consideration in a post-Ptolemaic and even post-New- 
tonian period. This objection is not unanswerable, but the most cogent 
answer does not consist in pointing to the inclusiveness and eirenic 
intent of one’s synthesis of various patristic and Scholastic writers. 
More than this is demanded by those who take another measure for 
a perennial philosophy. Somewhere in the discussion, one must 
accept the responsibility of dealing directly with the epistemological 
and metaphysical problems raised by modern scientific methods and 
philosophies. This should not be done by appealing to the endur- 
ing and comprehensive nature of one’s systematic reconciliations, 
but only by a personal confrontation with the ways of being and 
knowing, in relation to the scientific methods. 
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Every convincing effort at constructing a perennial philosophy 
involves some independent, extraperennial principles for rooting out 
the dead wood and retaining only the living stems of thought. This 
need for independent inquiry into the nature of the real is verified 
in the case of the first great modern proponent of a philosophia 
perennis. Leibniz (who of all the moderns shows the closest affinity 
of genius and temperament with the man whom we are honoring 
this evening, Francis Suarez) strove to continue the medieval work 
of reconciling Plato and Aristotle and to reintroduce Scholastic con- 
cepts into the mainstream of modern thought.” On both counts, 
however, he recognized that something over and above the intention 
of reconciling apparent extremes is required, if one’s perennial phi- 
losophy is to be accepted as theoretically sound. Even the principle 
of harmony recommended itself to his mind first of all upon logical 
and metaphysical grounds. Its primary reference was to the pleni- 
tude of being, the connection between perfection and unity-amidst- 
multiplicity, and the ordination of God’s will toward perfection. 
Only because it proved its independent worth in logic and meta- 
physics did Leibniz feel warranted in applying the principle of 
harmony in a reflexive way to the conflicting systems of thought. 
When he praised the Scholastic notions of entelechy, substantial 
form, finality and exemplar idea, he was nevertheless quite careful 
to interpret them in strict accord with his own leading metaphysical 
principles. His own personal vision of the real dictated his interpre- 
tation of both Plato and Aristotle, as well as governed his selection 
and explanation of Scholastic ideas. Although he always gave a 
prominent place in his mind te the goal of achieving intellectual 
harmony and social peace, he founded his harmonizing efforts upon 
his direct inspection of logical principles and the structure of the 
universe. 

In several versions of a perennial philosophy, demonstrative argu- 
ments are offered for locating the complete truth only within the 
dynamic field of tension between many philosophical standpoints. 
Thus, Jaspers says that no particular doctrinal system can claim to 


Consult, for instance, Discourse on Metaphysics, section 11, “That the opinions of 
the theologians and of the so-called scholastic philosophers are not to be wholly 
despised,” in Leibniz Selections, edited by P. P. Wiener (New York: Scribner, 1951), 
303-04; see also pp. 302-03, 318-20. 
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be the one philosophy, since every human mind is finite and yet the 
aim of philosophizing is to grasp the unconditioned One. Not only 
is there a disproportion in kind between the human mind and ulti- 
mate being, but the mind comes to know about ultimate being through 
an interpretation of the objects of experience. Given Kant’s premise 
that the world of experience is purely phenomenal, the objects of 
empirical and scientific knowledge do not give any certain and 
unequivocal information about the being of the unconditioned One. 
Hence there are bound to be conflicting readings of the metaphysical 
implications of the phenomenal world. Philosophers cannot avoid 
giving divergent interpretations to empirical objects and defending 
different ways of deciphering the riddle of the phenomenal uni- 
verse. Philosophical awareness, says Jaspers, rests on a resolute 
inclusion of all the conflicting reports, together with an act of resigna- 
tion in their basic failure to seize upon the mystery of being as the 
Comprehensive. 

The Hegelian position on this question is even more rigorously 
worked out. Individual minds are finite manifestations of the absolute 
mind. Consequently, no single philosophical system can adequately 
express the absolute truth. The truth is found only in the organic 
whole or polar unity, constituted by the interworking of all the finite 
philosophical standpoints. Hegel adds the further thesis that there 
cannot possibly be any unyielding contradictions among philo- 
sophical positions. This follows from the methodological and meta- 
physical view that a portion of the activity and insight of the abso- 
lute spirit is embodied in every thesis, every antithesis and every 
partial synthesis. Whatever the oppositions at the finite level, there 
is an internal conspiracy on the part of all conflicting doctrines to 
rejoin in the organic unity of the absolute spirit and its complete 
truth. All antinomies can be overcome in principle, since the drive 
of philosophy is toward developing a perfectly concrete, organic 
totality, out of the partial insights and fragmentary truths of finite 
philosophical systems.” 

Now a problem arises in the case of any philosophy that refuses 


For an attempt to give a theistic restatement of Hegel's view of the history of 
metaphysics, read F. Sawicki, “Die Geschichtsphilosophie als philosophia perennis,” 
Philosophia Perennis, edited by F.-J. von Rintelen (2 vols. Regensburg: Habbel, 1930), 
I, 513-25. 
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to accept the Kantian postulate of the phenomenal character of the 
objects of experience and scientific knowledge, or the Hegelian postu- 
late of an immanent absolute mind, pantheistically conceived. It does 
not seem possible for such a philosophy either to make a strict 
demonstration or even to care to make a strict demonstration of the 
two following propositions: (1) that philosophical truth can be found 
only in the polar interplay of several different philosophies, and 
(2) that all oppositions among philosophies are essentially reducible 
to complementary relations and exclude contradictory doctrinal 
positions. 

(1) With regard to the first proposition, there is a notable dif- 
ference between showing that philosophical truth can only be found 
in the unity of polar tensions between systems, and showing that 
it is often found or expressed in that way. The former states a condi- 
tion that must hold good in principle and in right, whereas the 
latter merely describes a factual situation of contingent occurrence. 
From a factual description of how various outlooks sometimes sup- 
plement each other and make joint contributions to the total report 
on the real, no stringent inference can be drawn concerning the neces- 
sity of locating philosophical truth in a philosophical pluralism. In 
this respect extreme caution must be taken, lest we become the 
victims of our own metaphors. We naturally speak about families 
of minds and classify each type, as the biologist would classify the 
specimens taken on a field trip. We tend to picture the white radi- 
ance of eternal light as being stained and dispersed, as it passes 
through the filter of various finite minds. The philosophical life is 
visualized as an orchestral symphony, in which each system or doc- 
trinal configuration carries a limited share of the music of absolute 
truth. 

These images help us to remain personally sensitive to the nuanced 
differences of temporal situation, the available evidence at any 
period, and the differences in temperament and conceptual tools 
arising among philosophers of various historical origins. But their 
vividness and psychological usefulness should not be mistaken for 
any sort of demonstration about the nature and location of truth 
or the structure of philosophy. For they do not deal with the specu- 
lative operations and truth in their proper nature as intentional 
relations, but treat them as things that can be likened to other things 
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in the visible world. Such metaphors cannot settle the question of the 
precise nature of the unity proper to philosophy, since they cannot 
convey the unitive function exercised by the philosopher’s grasp 
upon the principles of being and knowing. The unity of wisdom 
toward which metaphysical principles impel us—amidst all the 
sharp and tragic differences of human history—is that of a common 
sharing in the same immaterial perfection of truth, a common affirma- 
tion of the same intentional meaning of being. However diverse our 
personal, historical and intellectual backgrounds may be, we are all 
fitted to acknowledge being as existent under sensible conditions. 
Each of us shares individually in the intellectual light, precisely so 
that our many judgmental acts may affirm the same act of being. 
The unity of philosophy is rooted immediately in this joint reference 
toward being as that which has the act of existing, rather than in the 
second-level relations among systems concerning being. Acknowledg- 
ment of being and its principles unites our philosophical judgments, 
not after the fashion of the parts of an organism, but through a com- 
mon recognition of the same grounds of resolution for all our in- 


ferences.” 
(2) In analyzing the second proposition, we must respect another 


basic distinction. It is one thing to claim that there cannot be any 
irreducible oppositions among philosophers, and quite another thing 
to hold that many apparent contradictions turn out to be relations 
of contrariety and complementarity. The latter thesis is a common- 
place of both practical life and intellectual inquiries in every field. 
But it conveys no necessary rule that all philosophical differences 
must be regarded as noncontradictory and reducible to a comple- 
mentary relation within a polar field. Apart from the dialectical 
theory of absolute idealism, no necessary reasons are forthcoming 
for sublating all oppositions and treating them as partial expressions 
of a single whole or truth. A nonidealistic version of a perennial 
philosophy cannot settle disputes by claiming, in principle, that the 


12In “Métaphysique et relativité historique,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
LVII (1952), 381-414, L. B. Geiger, O.P., defends the trans-historical stability 
of the basic metaphysical truths of being and of the threefold principle of resolution 
for philosophical knowledge (resolution to sense, to being and to the principle of 
contradiction). Far from being incompatible with historicity, these ontological data 
alone make change meaningful and genuinely historical. They are permanent and ac- 
cessible to all men, because they express what is common to all historical situations 


and individual differences. 
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conflicting views cannot contradict each other and must find a place 
within the total framework. It is prevented from arguing with neces- 
sity in this way, both with respect to the particular field of its own 
systems and with respect to those systems which have not yet been 
harmonized. For instance, the standpoint of philosophical pluralism 
has no strictly cogent grounds for claiming that the various Scholas- 
tic systems involve no irreconcilable differences and can all be re- 
duced to analogical variations on a common doctrinal unity. Still 
less is it able to pronounce anything in principle about what the 
relation between Scholastic and non-Scholastic systems will turn 
out to be. 

If there is no unconditional necessity on this score, then the notion 
of a perennial philosophy furnishes no basic directions about how 
to deal with philosophical differences. We may reasonably expect 
that many conflicts will manifest themselves, under patient analysis, 
to be of a reconcilable sort. But this practical rule does not enable 
us to settle any particular controversy, merely by showing how a 
mutual adaptation of positions is possible. That such an adaptation 
may be due only to a verbal harmony or to a watering-down of the 
different positions, remains an open possibility. Quite apart from the 
desire to harmonize the various positions with each other, a direct 
examination of the question on its own merits and with respect to 
the actual situation in being is unavoidable. Philosophers are still 
able to contradict each other genuinely and definitively; they can 
still utter a yea, yea and a nay, nay, which do not turn out to be 
complementary poles of the one complex truth.” For polarity comes 
after the fact of our knowledge of being: it does not specify in a 


18An instance of irreducible philosophical opposition is provided by Wilbur Urban. 
He excludes the Aristotelian-Thomistic epistemology from the genuine tradition of the 
perennial philosophy, to the extent that this epistemology accepts sensation as a primary 
source and reliable norm of knowledge, takes the physical existent object as the starting 
point of philosophy, and reaches God only through a demonstration from the data of 
the sensible world. On all these scores, he regards idealism as the standard of perennial 
philosophy. “An intellectual intuition can be only of ideas or essences, and this is the 
very heart of idealism in the traditional sense. . . . It takes God, not man, as its start- 
ing point, being, not sensation, as its initial option” (Beyond Realism and Idealism, 
254, 258). The only kind of realism which Urban succeeds in reconciling with this sort 
of idealism is one that surrenders precisely the watermark of Thomistic realism. Clearly, 
this dispute between Urban and Gilson concerns primarily the nature of metaphysical 
thinking itself. It cannot be settled by an appeal to the notion of a perennial philosophy, 
since the metaphysical conflict leads to irreconcilable conceptions of what a perennial 


philosophy is. 
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primary way how this knowledge must be found in human intellects. 

The purpose of my critique of current views of a perennial philos- 
ophy is not to discard this notion as being utterly worthless, but only 
to deprive it of the role of ultimate determinant of philosophical 
truth. Once it has been removed from this function, it can perform 
some constructive and even indispensable services. For when a peren- 
nial philosophy is no longer asked to provide the fundamental cri- 
terion for dealing with philosophical differences, we are no longer 
faced with the artificial alternative of either accepting one philosophy 
alone and entirely closing our minds to all other ones, or else striving 
to find the truth only in the tensions among the several philosophies. 
We can both wholeheartedly accept the metaphysical principles of 
one philosophy and also have a constant concern and historical sym- 
pathy for the persistent problems and abiding solutions of human 
history. The purpose of a perennial philosophy is, then, to keep our 
intellectual horizons always open and receptive to the experience of 
men and the findings of fellow philosophers throughout the ages. It 
also provides a means for making one’s metaphysical principles 
operate and grow within the context of the actual process of human 
inquiry. 

Contemporary Thomists stand in special need of the liaison work 
and the fruitful challenges provided by such a conception of a 
perennial philosophy. They agree, for the most part, that Thomism 
is not supposed to be a closed and immutable system, incapable of 
further development and unable to profit by a careful study of other 
ways of viewing the universe. But they are nevertheless ill at ease 
in the hurly-burly world of competing philosophies and jostling tradi- 
tions. The Thomists know that they should not retreat to their own 
quiet preserve, and yet they often lack a definite program and ade- 
quate set of tools for remaining within the intellectual community 
and sharing in the give-and-take of the philosophical life. They 
would like to take part in the joint enterprise, and yet they see no 
way to do so without endangering truths that are supremely 
important. 

In such a predicament, Thomists can make advantageous use of 
the idea of a perennial philosophy. Most theistic exponents of this 
idea remind us that God, in His providence, does not abandon any 
individual thinker or historical movement in philosophy. Some 
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kernel of truth is lodged in every philosophical standpoint. No mat- 
ter how unpromising or hostile it may be, it is likely to contain some 
valuable insight. This is a purely formal statement, however, since 
it provides no means of determining precisely what aspect of any 
given system is a sound one. And the import of the previous critical 
analysis is that reconcilability with one’s conception of a perennial 
philosophy cannot, as such, provide the required norm for ascertain- 
ing the element of truth. But a perennial philosophy can serve the 
ends of truth in another, even though subordinate and indirect, way. 
Instead of standing for some one particular historical movement or 
synthesis of doctrinal systems, it can signify an attitude or frame of 
mind on the part of one who has seen for himself the truth of the 
metaphysical doctrine found in St. Thomas. It can signify the atti- 
tude of openness and the resolve to attend sympathetically to other 
views on the nature of the real. To accept the burden of a perennial 
philosophy means, in this context, to commit oneself to the unending 
work of clarifying the precise relationship between the metaphysics 
of being as existent and the other approaches of men to the mystery 
of being. It means the willingness to continue growing in one’s 
insight into the structure and act of being, and to do so precisely 
with whatever help can be furnished by the wider community of 
philosophers. 

Conceived in this way, a perennial philosophy operates at a 
descriptive or phenomenological plane. It is the effective point of 
insertion of one’s metaphysical doctrine into the general current of 
philosophizing, since it provides an exact description of the efforts 
of thinkers to determine the nature of being and the nature of the 
science of being. Such a perennial philosophy is neither pure philo- 
sophical speculation nor the ordinary history of philosophy. Rather, 
it is the effective bridge between the two, so that Thomistic meta- 
physics can show its abiding relevance for the problems of the human 
mind, and so that the essential structures in history can stand out 
clearly as containing challenges and guidance for the further develop- 
ment of this metaphysical doctrine. 

To think in the spirit of a perennial philosophy is to view the 
historical materials from a comparative standpoint. It focuses atten- 
tion upon the enduring problems and methods that recur, in various 
ways, throughout the history of philosophy. Another office of such a 
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perennial philosophy is to probe into the psychological, cultural and 
other contingent factors affecting the concrete developments in phi- 
losophy, especially in their bearing upon the problem of doctrinal 
differences. But it does this without being able to make any ultimate 
pronouncements about the nature of philosophical differences or any 
settlement of this or that area of differences. The final speculative 
evaluation rests with the philosopher himself, whose intellect is 
directly responsive to the act and structure of being, as well as to 
the intellectual and sensuous conditions under which man grasps 
being. The discipline of an attitude of perennial philosophy will 
quicken his perception of how other minds approach being. But he 
will not derive his touchstone for appraising these approaches from 
any supposed conditions for constructing an independent perennial 
philosophy as an autonomous body of truth. The irreducible differ- 
ences that remain will at least be honest and well-informed, includ- 
ing those differences which obtain between various Scholastic 
systems. 

Perennial philosophy, so understood, is an aspect of methodology 
rather than of doctrinal content. There are several conceptions of 
perennial philosophy, because there are different ways of adapting 
this method to different doctrinal principles and historical traditions. 
It is not a speculative premise from which any conclusions follow 
about the nature of being and the content of metaphysics. But, it is 
an important tool for metaphysics, taken in .its contingent and 
historical aspects. 

Can this instrumental view of the nature of a perennial philosophy 
advance the work of metaphysics and the rest of philosophical doc- 
trine? I know of no a priori means available for settling this issue 
one way or the other. Every theory about a perennial philosophy 
is thoroughly problematic. The most that can be done is to treat 
this view of a perennial philosophy as a likely procedure, and then 
set about contributing one’s own share toward bringing about a more 
intimate and cordial relationship between Thomism and other philo- 
sophies. There is bound to be some mutual growth in philosophical 
understanding, as a consequence of such an investigation. If there 
is a genuine increase in wisdom and in good personal relations 
with the philosophers of one’s own generation, then this function for 
a perennial philosophy will have borne its proper fruit. 





AMONG THE POETS 


TWO SONNETS 


LEONARD McCARTHY 
I 


WITHIN Your VEINS and in my chalice, ho, 
The double blood has flowed, is flowing still: 
See how the campus bursts, is on the go, 
And caps and gowns are flowers on the hill. 
But in the garth, in classical repose 

Only the marble statue stands and stands; 
The fountain falls like Rome and goes 
Living and unnoticed through his hands. 


The blood within your veins will never wake 
This child who stands within the water thus, 

To shout among alumni and the brake, 

But pagan and asleep, anonymous, 

The blood within my chalice, idly shook, 

Will move those limbs, dissolve that Grecian look. 


II 


THE BLOOD WITHIN my chalice deeply drained 

Will drench and drown this world of men and gowns, 
And many will not know that it has rained 

Nor run for cover to the tents or towns, 

But stand within the silent thunder-burst 

Or move unseeing through the scarlet rain 

Will munch their sodden lunches and be first 

To hear the speeches, cheer the baseball game. 


When we were college prefects, how we cared! 
And lent them money, tied their formal ties, 
And prayed for them while muted saxes blared 
Or houseled them beneath the Asian skies. 

The colors of your school, young men, are red; 
And where my chalice spilled, the sky has bled. 





PIECE FOR A MUSEUM 


SISTER M. MAURA 


FROM THE BETTER HOMES (and the better garden 
and the better college), 

the girls come. Baptized with subjunctive mood 

of knowledge, 


confirmed in the genteel church of art 
with current mot juste, 

they are dressed in Sunday advertisements: 
nylon and cashmere musts. 


Gallery silence is discreet, if not holy, 
monkscloth wall dignified; 

here, the psalter is crisp and deckle edged: 
Museum GuImDE. 


Here, the daughter of the lonely crowd 
takes communion with a new abstract; 
eyes half closed, makes mental genuflection 


to an artifact. 


PRAYER 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


Palm joined to palm, 
So not mind only but the hands are trained 
To upward attitude, caught and sustained 

By wrist and arm: 


Reach towards prayer: 

The breathing current of the flesh becomes 

A soul held gently by the half-crossed thumbs, 
Poised in mid-air: 


The fingers rise, 
Conjoint and mutual, concentrate in grace, 
Their slight curves answering the leaning face, 


The lidded eyes: 
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One understands 
A vassal pays such homage to his lord, 
Kneeling just so while of their own accord 
Hands wait for hands: 


From a far throne, 
Horizon-clouds of ceremonial vesture, 
Majesty’s hands complete the liegeman’s gesture, 
And claim their own: 


Laid each to each, 
Lord’s hands hold subject’s hands in their broad grasp, 
The compact sealed in that enfolding clasp 

Of manual speech: 


High interleaving 
And humble, patterned to the being’s core 
As Absolution to Confiteor, 
Sight to believing, 
Rock strata, rose leaves, hinges on the door, 
A seamless weaving. 


ST. BENEDICT LABRE LEAVES LORETO 


PAUL CARROLL 


AT FIRST, THE MUGGY Italian summers got on his nerves. 
Sky like hammered copper, 
the usual greens, smell of stale hay; 
and in the villages, a few storks peevishly 
nestling from the heat 
against the worn black churches, heat 
rising heavily from the pavements, 
and even the water in public fountains heavy. 
Sun coarse, and always. 


Now he hardly notices, shambling by into the noon, 
thinking more about those parish crosses he used to count 
to pass the time of day at Conteville; 

wooden ones, iron crosses, stone crosses. 





And how, during the plague, he walked with 
the bell 


in front of his uncle who carried the tired Host 


how, later, he had carried oats and fodder 
on his slight shoulder, 

feeding thin cattle. 

We walked easily among the animals then. 


Telling your beads becomes a long dull job. 
One simply does it. Sits, almost bored, in church. 
So he goes south now, walking, to Assisi, where 
it’s said another once lifted his voice 

in canticle to death, our curious lover. 
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values of its user. $3.50 
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An interpretation and critical analysis of 
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Wanted 


Current issues or other back numbers 
which are available will be gladly ex- 
changed for any of these missing issues. 


The following issues 
are needed: 


1926, June 

1927, March, June, Dec. 
1931, June, Sept., Dec. 
1932, September 

1933, June, December 
1934, March, June 
1935, June, Sept., Dec. 
1937, Sept., Dec. 

1938, March, June, Sept., Dec. 
1939, March, June, Sept. 
1941, September 

1942, March, Sept. 
1945, March 

1946, March, June 
1947, March 

1950, Sept., Dec. 

1951, Autumn 
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Bic Business. A New Era. By David E. Lilienthal. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Pp. xiii, 209. $2.75. 

Tue Bic Cuance. America Transforms Itself 1900-1950. By Frederick Lewis 

Allen. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xi, 308. $3.50. 

For more than a decade the American economy has been in a state of 
continued prosperity. Despite a mild case of inflation brought about by war 
and defense spending, the real income of the majority of wage and salary 
earners, of businessmen and of professional people has managed to keep 
ahead of rising prices. It is easy to understand then that the literature of 
social and economic criticism characteristic of the depression decade has 
been succeeded by a growing number of books of self-congratulation pointing 
with pride to the improvements and achievements of the American economic 
system. The two works under discussion here belong to this category, 
although they are of unequal value. 

Lilienthal, the distinguished former chairman of the TVA and the AEC, 
has presented us with a somewhat disappointing volume on the meaning of 
big business. This is regrettable because the topic he has selected is an 
important one and must be discussed without hypocrisy in this country. 
The main thesis of Lilienthal that bigness as such is not necessarily objection- 
able in our modern economic situation is entirely correct. Furthermore, it 
was necessary to state it in all frankness. The fact that the author has been 
identified closely with the New Deal makes his present opinions more signif- 
icant. Acceptance of this new attitude toward bigness in business as proposed 
by Lilienthal would eliminate the split-personality traits which so far have 
characterized administrative attitudes toward industrial concentration. The 
old-fashioned trust-busting tradition had a spectacular although an only 
partially successful revival with American military governments abroad. In 
Germany especially, corporations were forced into “decartelization” although 
they were, relatively speaking, not much bigger than their American counter- 
parts which have been permitted to continue and to expand under the Sher- 
man Act. Lilienthal advocates making this toleration of bigness in this 
country respectable and legal. Since he believes that “the American people 
are better off for bigness” (p. 168) his solution seems to be either a rein- 
terpretation of the Sherman Act or an amendment to this effect. 

While the thesis of Lilienthal merits serious consideration, a few words 
of dissent must be said about its presentation. The volume, it seems, is 
addressed to what is known in the book trade as the “adult educated audi- 
ence.” That is to say, it does not state its propositions in technical terms of 
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economics and of political science. This in itself is a wholly acceptable 
procedure. But in this case it is marred by an overselling of a sound basic 
idea to the point that too much is being proven. Completely oblivious of the 
prevailing though perhaps inevitable trend toward bureaucracy in big busi- 
ness, toward standardization and depersonalization, Lilienthal finds it pos- 
sible to write that great strides are being made “in big industry, by manage- 
ment and by labor organizations, to enable individual workers to find a new 
kind of personal and individual satisfaction in their jobs, that replaces and 
perhaps in some ways sharpens the old-time satisfactions of independence 
in the days of small self-owned enterprise” (p. 199). 

While it is true that a majority of people today can never achieve 
economic independence and cannot hope to acquire enough private revenue- 
earning property to make them secure, it should be stressed even today that 
the best technique and propaganda of an industrial relations department of 
a large corporation is no real substitute for the loss in economic self-reliance 
and determination which has been experienced in the last two generations. 

The tendency toward overstatement also is quite apparent in Lilienthal’s 
criticism of college economics. He seems to be of the opinion that courses 
in economics have not changed since he went to school a generation ago. 
But to criticize academic economists for not explaining to their students the 
meaning of the “New Competition” (p. 56) cannot be taken seriously by 
those who are familiar with the way in which monopolistic competition is 
being made the core of modern price analysis in contemporary textbooks on 
economics, 

F. L. Allen’s volume has been given the big treatment at the time of its 
publication when a special issue of Life on the “American and His Economy” 
was dedicated to prove with pictures the climactic thesis of the book that 
“there is subconscious agreement among the vast majority of Americans 
that the United States is not evolving toward socialism, but past socialism” 
(p. 291). 

This statement is a good description of the “Big Change.” Allen does not 
make the mistake of interpreting the recent prosperity as a validation of 
Capitalism. But the system that has “passed socialism” which is being 
described by the author could very well be labeled the “Corporation State.” 
This, of course, is a far cry from the “Corporate State” sometimes presented 
as an application of Catholic social principles. 

The main thesis of Allen is that since the beginning of the century there 
has been a continuous and of late accelerating process of social change 
toward an all-American standard of living. Not only has there been a 
tremendous improvement in the material standard of living of the lower 
income groups; progressive income and estate taxes have brought about a 
leveling down of the rate of spending of the rich, especially for personal 
service and for the maintenance of big houses. As a result of these simultan- 
eous upward and downward movements of the various income groups at the 
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bottom and at the top, there has been a much wider sharing in comfort goods 
by all classes. The distinction between haves and have-nots has become less 
significant owing to the wide spread of ownership of mass-produced goods. 
Simultaneously the growing informality of manners even in the top strata of 
society, amusingly described by Allen, has strengthened on the level of mores 
and folkways the evolving of the all-American standard. The gist of this 
argument is that if Capitalism is characterized by rigid, immediately apparent 
class distinctions, then the leveling of differences in ways of life has led to 
a watering of the stock of the capitalistic system in this country. 

Another significant change ably discussed by Allen is the familiar transi- 
tion from economic individualism based on privately owned businesses to 
the more objective form of corporate enterprise. The author stresses that 
in contemporary society management cannot do as it pleases. There is—or 
shall we say, there was until recently—the restraining hand of government. 
Unions have to be reckoned with. Furthermore, the larger the corporations, 
the greater is their awareness that they are operating in the limelight and 
that their deals must “stand public scrutiny.” 

Even more significant is the fact that the “Corporations, New Style” 
(Chapter 16) require a large number of specialized professional services, 
such as economic analysts, tax specialists, industrial relations experts, pub- 
licity writers and the like. The modern corporation has assumed a highly 
formalized structure. Allen shows this has been emphasized through “the 
supplanting of one man management by team management” (p. 250). 

All these developments lead Allen to his main conclusion: that the modern 
corporation is more than a mere business enterprise; it is a political and a 
social unit. It is political in the sense that “most of those who work for it 
are much more conscious, during most of their working hours, of being under 
its governance than of being under the governance of the regular political 
officials” (p. 252). It is social because “on the whole the social life 
within the corporation is a more important element in the American scene, 
I believe, than one would gather from most of our fiction, which is likely 
to be produced . . . by self-employed people. ...” (p. 254). 

As described by Allen, the American business corporation emerges as a 
primary social unit in this country. It is being presented as the real center 
of living and of meaningful social relations. It is given the attributes 
of a community. No wonder then that Allen takes a dim view of the role 
of unions in this new type of society. The role of the union leaders is 
described with the not very novel clichés of the interference of outsiders. 
Allen says the union leader “is required almost inevitably to be an under- 
miner of that loyalty to the company which offers one of the deepest satis- 
factions of corporate work” (p. 256). 

This seems to indicate the real nature of the Big Change. The corporation 
has assumed more than economic importance. It has become a “way of 
life.” In fact it is being presented as “the” American way of life. This 
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explains, at least to the satisfaction of this reviewer, the often patronizing 
way in which Big American Magazines write about foreign countries and 
people who are not yet as “corporate” as we are. How can a way of life 
which does not measure up to the folkways of a suburban dormitory com- 
munity for corporation executives have any real value? 

Thus the United States in the mid-twentieth century as depicted by Allen 
emerges as a Corporation State. To this reviewer this is a questionable 
achievement. Basic relations between social structures, especially government 
and business, seem to be distorted. Business ceases to be business and 
begins to commandeer the total attention and attachment of the individual 
who even in his off hours never leaves the corporate circle as he watches 
corporation-sponsored television shows. It might be well to remember that 
this flowering of the corporation state is inextricably connected with a high 
rate of public spending for necessary expenditures for national defense. 
While it is true that the really large corporations are now in a position to 
weather successfully even a severe readjustment of the economic system, it 
is by no means certain that the American people as a whole will fare equally 
well should such a recession take place. The main task in such a period will 
_ be to strive for a new dynamism of economic stability and to avoid the 
spread of a social neurosis. Let us hope that the concept of disloyalty to 
the corporation hinted at by Allen will never be used to increase the large 
social pressures to which individuals are already being exposed in this day 
and age. 

Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


BETWEEN CoMMUNITY AND Society. A Philosophy and Theology of the 
State. By Thomas Gilby. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xiv, 344. 
$5.25. 

“Political philosophy,” as J. M. Cameron recently put it, “is a provokingly 
difficult subject. It is situated on the frontiers of a number of more precisely 
delimited subjects: ethics, history, epistemology, metaphysics, theology” (The 
Dublin Review, Fourth Quarter, 1952, p. 30). Thomas Gilby, O.P., shares 
this conviction in his latest book, and that he does so is in itself significant, 
for political society has often been studied by philosophers who will be 
remembered only for their naiveté. Some have worshipped the clear and 
distinct idea—no real sense of being, no real sense of any mystery in political 
life. Others have worshipped the univocal—no real sense of analogy, no real 
sense that societies, as indeed men, can be political be-ings analogously, or 
in a manner only proportionately the same. Others have tried to consider 
the essence of political society apart from all considerations of esse, of 
existing and the existential conditions enshrouding the political essence, 
as if the essence of political society at any rate, if not likewise the essences 
of other beings, would find its whole intelligibility in itself. Still others, 
finally, have pursued political philosophy more or less in vacuo, suspicious 
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of, if not completely closed to, data, principles or insights that would be 
contributed by other disciplines. 

Gilby does not succumb to any of these permanent temptations for the 
human mind. He can suffer mystery in the political order, the while he 
is docile to it, the while his mind feeds on it and seeks to penetrate ever 
more deeply into its intelligibility. He knows that the analogy of being 
holds for political being as well as for other beings. He appreciates the 
primacy of esse in political being too—veritas sequitur esse rerum would have 
meaning for him in political philosophy as in all other knowing. Finally, he 
would have the political philosopher be in vital communion with other dis- 
ciplines—with ethics, history, epistemology, metaphysics, and theology, 
certainly—but also with biology, psychology, sociology, and cultural anthro- 
pology. In short, Gilby has an admirable view both of the difficulty of 
political philosophy and of the varied equipment that the political philosopher 
must bring to his task. Such a view is essential to the mature student of 
political being. 

To Gilby’s mind (and few will disagree with him on this) the political 
problem of our day is basically the problem of pluralism: “the problem, 
which occurs on a smaller scale in every marriage, is how human beings can 
live together as distinct persons who yet share their lives, who act neither 
as lonely laws unto themselves nor as subordinate units in a scheme, who 
are neither strangers nor prisoners” (p. 2). This problem—in reality the 
problem of the one and the many in the political order—is no radically 
new problem, for men have always experienced, though with varying degrees 
of awareness, the tension between functional duties and personal rights— 
a tension inevitably bound up with earthly society. But this problem has its 
particular circumstances and nuances in the modern world. Today, as 
perhaps never so markedly before, the debate between freedom and authority, 
between “untrammelled personal adventure and regulated discipline,” has 
descended into the market places. Personal consciousness, as well as authority, 
has been calling on men in unprecedented numbers to die for both freedom 
and the group. Authority, as well as personal initiative, has been proclaiming 
the rights and prerogatives of man in his social and political life. Then, 
too, the current planning for freedom is indicative of a great increase in 
human awareness that man is not born free, i.e., with the power of always 
acting as the person that he is, but that he must rather become free, that 
he must become what he is, as Pindar would say, only in and through the 
group, only in and through the give-and-take of communal life. 

Gilby does not solve, indeed he does not set out to solve, the problem he 
poses for the reader. His is a humbler task. He would assist the reader to 
solve the problem for himself, if only tentatively and to the extent that it 
may ever be solved in any given age, and this he does by three main 
services. First, he situates political life as fluctuating between what he calls 
“community” or “pure community,” i.e., “the human mass and its racial, 
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tribal, and fanuly outgrowths,” and what he calls “society” or “pure society,” 
ie., the perfect and unrestricted society of spiritual friendship. We have 
here, it may be remarked, a somewhat strange terminology, in view of the 
history of words, and a feature of the book that at times can be particularly 
disturbing. Secondly, he brings to the surface some ideas (principally 
Thomist) that are rarely regarded as relevant to, as capable of throwing 
any light on, the problem. Such, for example, are the metaphysical and 
theological concepts of part and whole, of individual and person, as also 
the metaphysical and psychological concept of immutatio spiritualis, this 
latter introduced as politically relevant so far as it points to a possessing 
or becoming that does not for all this involve a surrendering. However 
lamentable may be his lack of precision and his flippancy in the handling 
of concepts that demand the greatest of care and accuracy, Gilby’s contri- 
butions here are always both determinative and illuminative of basic issues. 
Thirdly, he distinguishes well in order to unite well, thereby nicely respect- 
ing both essences and existents, and this, not only as regards political 
philosophy, political science, and other scientific disciplines, but also, and 
perhaps even more importantly, as regards the lives man leads—his personal 
life, his social life, his political life, and his life as a member of the Church. 

This book is a valuable addition to recent studies of the political problem 
in its present-day setting. Gilby’s posing of the problem, and his contribu- 
tions toward a solution, should stir up still greater interest in, and even 
be directive of deeper penetration into, the particular mystery that is modern 
political being. , 

University of Notre Dame. JosepH W. Evans. 


TOLERANCE ET ComMMUNAUTE Humaine. Chrétiens dans un monde divisé. 
By R. Aubert, L. Bouyer, L. Cerfaux, Y. Congar, O.P., A. Dondeyne, A. 
Léonard, O.P., J. Masson, S.J., A. Molitor, B. Olivier, O.P., H-D. Robert, 
O.P. (Cahiers de l’actualité religieuse.) Paris: Casterman. Pp. 245. 
The principles governing the problem of Church-State relations, which is 

raised in recent years by concrete circumstances between Protestants and 

Catholics, are developed at the present time among intellectual Catholics 

both in the United States and in Europe. 

The basic reason for the difference of opinion existing among Catholics 
is, in general, a difference of spirit among those approaching the complex 
problem of Church-State relations; in particular the cause lies in the present 
inability to answer with certainty the following question: What is the essential 
doctrine of the Magisterium on Church-State relations and harmony? 

By their answers to this question, intellectual Catholics are divided into 
two groups. One says: the Confessional Catholic State embodies the ideal 
relationship between Church and State, the permanent doctrine of the 
Magisterium, the thesis; any other relationship is an hypothesis, an historical 
application where and when the ideal is not realizable. The other says: 
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the substantial doctrine of the Magisterium is that the Church must be 
free; this immutable principle receives many historical applications, one of 
which is the Confessional Catholic State; in our modern society, pluralistic 
and democratic, the Lay-State embodies the best relationship between Church 
and State. 

Although each group looks to the sources of Catholic doctrine—the 
Encyclicals of the Popes—to sustain their general position and to solve 
difficulties, individual writers have added their own variations within the 
general position of the group. 

The names of some in the “Catholic-State” group are George W. Shea, 
Joseph Clifford Fenton, Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Eustachio Guerrero, S.J., 
Pablo Lopez, S.J., José de Sobrino, S.J., Antonio Messineo, S.J.; in the 
“Lay-State” group; Joseph Vialatoux, André Lateille, John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., Joseph Lecler, S.J., Jacques Maritain, Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
Roger Aubert, Max Pribilla, S.J., Charles Journet, Augustin Léonard, O.P., 
Adrien Dansette, Jean Rolin, Bernard Olivier, O.P., Robert Rouquette, S.J., 
Yves Congar, O.P. 

The present book is a symposium of the conferences which French and 
Belgian Catholic intellectuals gave in their Rencontres Doctrinales at La 
Sarte 4 Huy during October, 1951. Their purpose was to study our divided 
society politically, socially, and religiously; to accept pluralistic cooperation, 
to develop Christian understanding and activity for the temporal common 
good. 

Four conferences, it seems to me, are to be mentioned in particular 
because, through a strictly historical and theological approach to the papal 
documents, they try to shed new light on this difficult problem. 

The first is L’Enseignement du Magistére ecclésiastique au X1Xe siécle 
sur le libéralisme, by Roger Aubert. The modern theologian, he says in his 
discussion of the act of faith, must consider the individual as well as the 
communal point of view, because the milieu is undoubtedly quite influential 
in the development of modern man’s thought. In particular, an historic 
study and a correct interpretation of those documents of the nineteenth 
century to which modern theologians often recur, bring to light the follow- 
ing points: (a) In the Mirari vos of Gregory XVI, first, when the Pope 
rejects freedom of conscience he means that freedom which is immoderata 
libertas opinionum . . . freno omni adempto; therefore, he does not reject 
freedom which is consonant with public order and natural right. The Pope 
himself said to Czar Nicholas I: “Freedom of conscience must not be 
confused with freedom not to have a conscience.” Secondly, and more 
important, the Pope rejects that freedom which is a consequence of a 
naturalistic philosophy of man. Thirdly, he tolerates, in practice, the separa- 
tion of Church and State by his approbation of the Belgian Constitution 
of 1831. (b) In Quanta cura and the Syllabus of Pius IX first, there is 
a new condemnation of the laicist (not lay) State because “it demands 
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absolutely that human society be ruled without any care of religion as though 
the latter no longer existed.” Secondly, it is clear from the context that 
what is rejected is the theoretical indifferentism which denies God’s rights, 
not the practical indifferentism which seeks only to respect man’s freedom 
even at the risk of letting him deceive himself. Thirdly, it was at this time, 
1863, that the theory of the thesis-hypothesis was formulated in France and 
emphasized by Civilta Cattolica as a means of justifying Catholic doctrine 
in relation to the concrete nineteenth-century situation. The ambiguity 
of this theory was summarized in the following comment on the life of 
Msgr. Chigi, Papal Nuncio at Paris: “The thesis is when the Nuncio says 
that the Jews must be burned; the hypothesis is when he goes to dinner 
at Mr. de Rothschild’s home.” (c) In the Jmmortale Dei and Libertas of 
Leo XIII, first, the Pope is speaking against the atheistic State and not 
against the State which respects the erroneous conscience. Secondly, he 
distinguishes clearly the thesis and the hypothesis, but explicitly renounces 
the thesis for his time. His is no longer the ill-disposed tolerance of the 
preceding Popes. Thirdly, and more important, he leaves open the possibility 
of a new study of freedom of conscience and of the concept of tolerance. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that modern theologians must study care- 
fully Leo XIII’s encyclicals and abstract the perennial principles from their 
historical context. An indication of the possibility of such a new study is 
Pius XI’s statement: “We are proud and happy to fight for the freedom 
of consciences, and not for freedom of conscience” (Non abbiamo bisogno) . 

The second conference is Liberté de la foi et tolérance civile, by Fr. 
Augustin Léonard, O.P. The very concept of tolerance, according to him, in 
the thesis-hypothesis theory is a negative one and leads to the Confessional 
State. Un the other hand, it is absurd to present a division of minds as an 
ideal and to base tolerance on doctrinal relativism. Civil tolerance has its 
source not in the idea of the unity of all men but rather in that of religious 
freedom of all individuals before the State. The less ambiguous and more 
positive system seems to be preferable: freedom of faith, religious freedom, 
lay State, distinction of Church and State (which is not the separation of 
Rationalistic Liberalism) . 

The third conference is Les droits de la conscience, le probléme de la 
conscience errante, by Fr. Bernard Olivier, O.P. The core of the whole 
problem, according to him, seems to be how to reconcile the two obligations 
of the temporal society which are, first, the obligation to respect the rights 
of consciences in religious matters; second, the obligation and the duty 
to procure better conditions for the members of the community so that they 
can achieve their goal, which is not a simple material common good, but 
is the moral good. This antinomy must be solved without sacrificing either 
of the two values. Granted the condition of modern society, the more 
realistic resolution of this antinomy is that the State must recognize religious 
pluralism and the rights of individual consciences in religious matters, 
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because any kind of intrusion of the temporal authority into the religious 
sphere can take place only by violence and would introduce greater evils 
into the community. Absolute fidelity to his own conscience, though erro- 
neous, is for the sincere man the only efficacious means to arrive at the 
Truth. 

This opinion echoes the central idea of Jacques Maritain in his Humanisme 
Intégral: the vitally Christian transformation of the temporal order, a 
Christianization of the structures and of the institutions from within, a 
Christianization of the opinion which makes the society. This conception, 
corresponding to modern democratic society, requires more and _ better 
Christians who participate actively in the temporal interests of the community 
as an immediate end of their action. 

The fourth conference is Les conditions théologiques d’un pluralisme, by 
Fr. Yves Congar, O.P. According to him, modern theologians are more and 
more inclined toward the solution of John of Paris on Church-State rela- 
tions. The theory of the indirect power appears historically as limited to a 
particular age, as does the theory of the direct power. Recent studies show 
that neither of those two theories can be fully supported by the encyclicals of 
the last five Popes. Moreover, it is to the best interests of the Church in our 
lay society that it be more purely a Church and engage in more spiritual 
activity. Her influence on the community will come through the collabora- 
tion of her members with other religious groups working for the economic 
and social order. Pius XII has so emphasized this aspect that it constitutes 


a fundamental point of a theology of the laity. This collaboration must be 
justified as a principle, not merely accepted as a fact. To avoid the danger 
of rendering absolute in Catholic doctrine what is a relative fact—the Confes- 
it is necessary to study present-day Church-State relations from 


sional State 
a theological and historical point of view. 

One of the cardinal merits of this book, it seems to me, lies in the Euro- 
pean intellectuals’ appreciation of the peculiar political milieu of democratic 
America. Other European and American intellectuals seem to put American 
and Continental systems under a common denominator, It is especially sur- 
prising that some American intellectuals who should be more familiar with 
the historical picture of their own country should share this view. It is hoped 
that the present controversy among Catholics on Church-State relations, of 
which this book represents only a part, will go on to develop a deeper and 
more historical approach to the sources of the doctrine, the papal encyclicals. 

At present, the best historical study of Leo XIII’s doctrine on Church-State 
relations has been done by Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J. (cf. Theological 
Studies, XIII [1952], 525 ff., and XIV [1953], 1 ff.. 145 ff.). A confirma- 
tion of this fact is seen in the references to him found in the literature of 
this problem produced by Protestants and Catholics in the United States and 


Europe during the last three years. 
Woodstock, Md. Mario DELMIRANI. 
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LeisuRE THE Basis OF CULTURE. By Josef Pieper. New York: Pantheon 

Books, Inc. Pp. 169. $2.75. 

This little book is intended by the publishers to be the first introduction 
of Josef Pieper, as a philosopher, to the English-speaking world. Pieper is a 
prominent living German Catholic philosopher who philosophizes in the 
tradition of Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas. It should be 
noted that while his mind often moves along Aristotelian-Thomistic lines, his 
heart can always be found to be in the other place. 

The book comprises two essays. The first is called “Leisure the Basis of 
Culture,” and is a translation of the author’s “Musse und Kult.” The second 
is entitled “The Philosophical Act,” and is a translation of the author’s “Was 
Heisst Philosophieren?” The essays are closely related inasmuch as philosophy 
is seen as one of the most “leisurely” and most “cultural” of acts. The trans- 
lations by Alexander Dru not having been compared with the original Ger- 
man, it can at any rate be said that as English they make delightful reading. 

There is also an introductory essay by T. S. Eliot included within the 
volume. In addition to an intelligent adulation of Pieper, it contains on its 
own some interesting, well-stated, but necessarily unelaborated observations 
on the nature of philosophy as insight and wisdom, on logical positivism as 
“a method of philosophizing without insight or wisdom,” on scientism, on 
the relations between theology and philosophy and on romantic “one-man” 
philosophies. 

The author’s own essays are certainly full of the insight and wisdom which 
Eliot and, with him, all men expect from philosophy. They are written, more- 
over, in a contemplative rather than in a discursive manner. Profound, 
intelligent and most enlightening, they cannot be described as extraordinary 
or exceptional. To be excellent, however, a book need not be overpowering. 
This work is replete with sustained insights, observations, allusions, and 
intimations of a philosophical, psychological and historical character, all of 
which are most relevant to an understanding of ourselves in our own times. 
They concern themselves principally with the themes of the relations of 
work, leisure and divine worship, in the first essay, and of the relations of 
philosophy, theology, wonder and hope, in the second. A thoroughly satis- 
factory development of these themes, however, would require a longer, more 
concentrated and more scholarly work. 

The more challenging of the two essays is the first. It has been said: “The 
dominating preoccupation of Americans is not money. It is work. Life is 
organized for work. . . . Every activity is planned to save time, time 
precious for work. . . . They have houses with every convenience and they 
have cars. Both are instruments for saving time for work: not time from 
work for leisure . . . , but for work.” To the question, Why should one 
admire St. Simeon Stylites, the reply was: “It is for that terrific talent of 
his for doing nothing. There is no finer slap in the eye to the modern world 
than that.” And in this essay, Josef Pieper comments on the situation by 
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quoting an old Russian saying: “Work does not make one rich, but round- 
shouldered.” He means spiritually rich. Protesting against the veritable neu- 
rosis of work permeating the modern atmosphere, decrying particularly the 
implications of the words “intellectual work” and “intellectual worker,” the 
author develops his thesis that: “Culture depends for its very existence on 
leisure, and leisure, in its turn, is not possible unless it has a durable and 
consequently living link with the cultus, with divine worship.” He opposes 
leisure to both work and idleness, naturally condemning idleness, and being 
very sensible about work. He fears the totalitarian claims of the mentality 
and world of work and observes that “‘Proletarianism’ cannot obviously be 
overcome by making everyone proletarian.” Let it be understood that the 
author’s thesis has nothing whatever to do with a romantic return to the 
concept of an aristocratic “leisure class” for whom the rest of the popula- 
tion works. Nor is he against work, even for those who succeed in living a 
life of leisure in the true sense of the word. There is even a “work” aspect 
to the leisure-activity of philosophizing which the author is willing to con- 
cede. The most provocative section of this essay is the last wherein the author 
links true leisure with the capacity to celebrate a feast. This latter, in turn, is 
possible only where a cultus, or divine worship, exists. Labor Day, for 
example, and Labor Day celebrations, have nothing in common with what 
is meant by “celebration” and all its implications. 

The general tenor of the second essay, which aims to elucidate the true 
nature of philosophizing, can be gathered from the quotation with which the 
author prefaces his discussion. The quotation is from St. Thomas and reads 
as follows: “The reason, however, why the philosopher may be likened to 
the poet is this: both are concerned with the marvellous.” In his own original 
and very engaging way, the author then proceeds to develop the theme of 
Aristotle to the effect that philosophy begins with wonder, to emphasize, as 
does Theodore Haecker, that it also ends in wonder, to distinguish the pro- 
cedures of science and philosophy somewhat in the manner of Gabriel Marcel, 
to clarify the point which Maritain is fond of making, that philosophy pro- 
ceeds in depth rather than in breadth, and finally to point out that philosophy 
is open, as a hope, to theology and must live off a theological tradition. The 
truest and most vital philosophy, therefore, all other things being equal, will 
be that which is inspired by Christian theology. 

Fordham University. BERNARD B. GILLIGAN. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Economic THoucut. Great Economists in Per- 
spective. Edited by Henry William Spiegel. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. Pp. xii, 811. $6.50. 

Not to ascribe undue importance to a mere title, which is after all hardly 
more reliable as an index to the genuine worth of a book than its proverbial 
cover, nevertheless it could be wished that the editor had chosen a more 
distinctive one for a work in other respects so distinguished. For the fact 
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is that Professor Spiegel’s scholarly collection has almest nothing in common 
with other genetic surveys of esonomic doctrine which have appeared under 
similar titles in recent decades. Apart from the obvious scholarship and 
literary excellence of the work, its chief claim to distinction lies in the fact 
that it is the first anthology to present an “economist’s-eye” view of the work 
of other economists. 

The collection consists of thirty-nine essays, chronologically arranged, in 
which world-famous economists analyze and evaluate the thought of their 
great fellow theorists. Beginning with Aristotle’s appraisal of Plato and 
ending with Colin Clark’s criticism of Pigou, the book presents the English- 
language reader with a wide range of articles from many languages, dealing 
with the foremost representatives of the entire field of economic thought in 
the Western world. It is consequently heavily weighted, from the stand- 
point of allotted space, in favor of the so-called “literary” as opposed to the 
technical or mathematical variety of economics. This is, of course, inevitable 
in a work of this scope, and happily it results in a much higher degree of 
literary grace and readability than is common in an economic anthology. 

The editor has obviously exercised considerable critical acumen in the 
selection of his material. A number of the studies will doubtless be familiar 
to the student or teacher of economics by reason of their fame and classic 
excellence. Others (e.g., “Frisch on Wicksell,” “J. M. Clark on J. B. Clark,” 
and “Colin Clark on Pigou”) are published here for the first time. The essays 
on Galiani by Einaudi, the physiocrats by Marx, Sismondi by Halévy, 
Roscher by Schmoller, Gossen by Walras, Wieser by Hayek, Bohm-Bawerk 
by Schumpeter, and Pareto by Demaria have been admirably translated into 
English by Professor Spiegel. 

It should perhaps be added in passing that the reader with an interest in 
the economic thought of the ancient world will no doubt be disappointed 
in the selection which represents this developmental phase. The discussion 
concerns itself completely with what was mainly an ethical issue in the mind 
of both Plato and Aristotle—the institution of common wives and property 
—and throws little or no light on the specifically economic ideas of either. 
However, in justice to the editor, it must be admitted that it would be diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to find one continuous passage in the writings of 
Aristotle which would have been any better suited to his purpose. For the 
generality of readers, at any rate, the selection will raise no difficulty, since 
it fits in very neatly with the traditional textbook notion that nothing much 
of importance is to be looked for from the “prescientific” thought of eco- 
nomic antiquity. 

The value of this collection for the teacher and student of economic his- 
tory, as well as for the general reader of economic literature, must be apparent 
from this brief sketch of its contents. The technique of viewing the contribu- 
tion of one great economist through the eyes of another, frequently his near 
contemporary, is ideally suited to pointing up the organic interrelationship 
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of economic ideas as they have developed through history. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Spiegel’s editorial comment on both theorist and critic which is 
prefixed to each appraisal serves to place them in historical perspective and 
lends a cohesive character to the whole work. The emphasis on personal 
evaluations has, besides, the happy effect of underscoring the importance 
of the individual thinker as contrasted with the often exaggerated significance 
of “schools.” This mode of treatment likewise causes the leading conceptions 
of economic doctrine to emerge from their vague anonymity with an appeal- 
ing, personal quality which greatly enhances their attractiveness. This then 
is a book which cannot fail to whet the appetite of the reader for more of the 
varied and delightful economic fare of which the editor has given him so 
enticing a sample. 
Woodstock, Md. Ropert H. NeuBEck. 


LITERATURE 


LANGUAGE AS GesTuRE. Essays in Poetry. By R. P. Blackmur. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. Pp. vi, 440. $5.75. 
I begin with the comment of Mr. Allen Tate that for the responsibility 
and privilege of the full critical enterprise “the critic will need all the 
humility that human nature is capable of, almost the self-abnegation of the 


saint.” To some this will doubtless seem extravagant, though we have the 
authority of Jacques Maritain to support such claims for the independent 
validity of the realm of art, as well as some illuminating and challenging 
parallelings of the artistic (and critical) acts with those in other categories; 
for these, and for other reasons which I shall develop below, I do not think 
Mr. Tate’s an extreme view, nor an extravagant claim for the critic. One 
may place alongside these comments the observations of Blackmur in “A 


Feather-Bed for Critics”: 


Desperation is not required; the props are gone, the values remain. There is society 
itself which has produced state and church from everlasting, and will do so again at the 
next moment of mastery, when its convictions are made plain. Meanwhile the writer has 
merely the greater labor to do of seeing with supreme attention not only the actual 
but also, what had previously been largely given him free of attention by church and 
state, the values that enlighten the actual as the actual grounds the values. This is 
critical labor; desperate in process, the end is possible; and to think of the possibility 
only puts a different conclusion to an observation of T. E. Lawrence, who felt our pre- 
dicament a little ahead of us. “The everlasting effort to write,” he said, “is like trying 
to fight a feather-bed. In letters there is no room for strength.” To the responsible 
writer, conviction turns everything to strength. But that is to range within peril of the 


ideal; which we have meant to. 

There are twenty-one essays on such modern poets as Yeats, Pound and 
Eliot (two essays each), Hardy, Crane and Wallace Stevens, together with 
several essays on the nature of language (“Language as Gesture”), “A 
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Critic’s Job of Work,” “A Feather-Bed for Critics,” and a survey of recent 
American verse, “Lord Tennyson’s Scissors: 1912-1950.” Three of these 
are reprinted from The Expense of Greatness (1940), and eight from The 
Double Agent (1935) ; the others have appeared in Accent, Hudson Review, 
Kenyon Review, Partisan Review, Poetry, and THoucut. The subtitle of 
Mr. Blackmur’s earlier volume, The Double Agent, was “Essays in Craft 
and Elucidation,” and that phrase has been carried over into the subtitle 
that appears on the dust-jacket: “Essays in the Craft and Elucidation of 
Modern Poetry” (though the subtitle on the title page is simply “Essays in 
Poetry”). So far as one can see from a quick comparison with the original 
form of these essays, they have not been revised by the author; there are 
many minor textual changes, chiefly matters of form in spelling, punctua- 
tion, the use of italics and like matters—but the essays are apparently re- 
printed as they originally appeared in The Double Agent, The Expense of 
Greatness, and the several reviews listed above. 

There is not space for a separate consideration of each of these essays; 
one can only present a series of generalizations based upon, or generated by, 
notes made in reading these essays. We can begin by glancing at the final 
point in John Crowe Ransom’s recent review of this volume in the Partisan 
Review. 

Mr. Ransom charges that Blackmur is concerned too much with the form 

of poetry, to the exclusion of and at the expense of the substantive values. 
But this is scarcely true. Let us turn to Blackmur on Pound, the “Masks of 
Ezra Pound,” where we find the statement that Pound 
is neither a great poet nor a great thinker. ... For Mr. Pound is at his best a maker of 
great verse rather than a great poet. When you look into him, deeply as you can, you 
will not find any extraordinary revelation of life, nor any bottomless fund of feeling; nor 
will you find any mode of life already formulated, any collection of established feelings, 
composed or mastered in new form. The content of his work does not submit to analysis; 
it is not the kind of content that can be analyzed—because, separated, its components 
retain the mental machinery of Blake. It cannot be deduced from any current of ideas. 
It is not to be found in any book or set of books. Only in a very limited way can Mr. 
Pound be discussed as it is necessary to discuss, say, Yeats: with reference to what is 
implicit and still to be said under the surface of what has already been said. 
If the values to which Mr. Blackmur calls attention in this criticism of 
Pound (and similar passages could easily be adduced from the other essays) 
do not have a firm and independent basis, or are not essential, I do not 
know the meaning of the term “substantive”; certainly those values do not 
appear to me to suffer at the expense of formal considerations. Rather, 
as I shall say later, it appears that they are elucidated by means of the 
formal. 

It is certainly true that Blackmur is concerned with the craft of poetry, 
and the language of poetry, and with the poet as maker—that these essays are 
essays toward the elucidation of poetry: that which makes lucid, which throws 
light upon—and in his method and area of concern he is a technical critic 
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(not philosophic like Aristotle or Coleridge, nor rhetorical like Longinus or 
Burke). But to say that he has no concern with, or slights, the substantive 
values of poetry is to misunderstand and oversimplify. I do not see that 
we want more concern with content in an evaluation of a poet than we 
find in the above passage on Pound, for we should then be getting some- 
thing that progressively works outside of literary criticism—either psycho- 
logical criticism which concerns itself with the motives and all that of the 
poet, or sociological criticism which worries over the poem and the poet in 
terms of the society, or philosophical criticism which steps outside of the 
work altogether: in all of these, and the other aberrations from literary 
criticism, one soon forgets, first, texture, then form, and ultimately the poem 
itself. 

One ought not in such a discussion to cite an article not here included— 
though it even more heuristically develops Blackmur’s discovery and illumin- 
ation of substantive values through his concentration upon language and 
formal values—I have in mind his valuable “Four Categories of Criticism.” 
But instead we can turn to a recent piece on Eliot which originally appeared 
in this journal (XXVI [1951], 50-76) and is included in the volume under 
review, “Unappeasable and Peregrine: Behavior and the ‘Four Quartets.’ ” 
Blackmur quotes Eliot’s imperative “Old men ought to be explorers” and 
goes on to elucidate the burden of the word “explore”: 

To explore is to search into the unknown, known step by step, behavior by behavior, 
‘Through the unknown, remembered gate,’ and there to cry out upon what is recog- 
nized and also to weep. Exploration is the agony of prophecy as the action of the mind 
upon behavior. The passage goes on to resume, image by image, the order the poem 
has made, an order now at the point both of disintegration as a human order and of 
consummation into a divine order. There the poem stops, and there it also goes on. 
The sense in which Blackmur apprehends Eliot’s exploration of behavior is 
magnificent; it rises above en passant insights (like “one’s own childhood is _ 
where the past experience of the race appears as pure behavior and pure 
authority”) which are only partial views of the actual behavior of things; it 
discovers “the pressure toward incarnation, of reality greater than can be 
apprehended.” This is, if one may again borrow from the perceptions and 
categories of theology, synergic criticism: the cooperative activity of diverse 
and at times opposing energies. Here, in this essay on behavior in the “Four 
Quartets,” Blackmur adapts the term “decorum” (which he borrows from the 
old modes of the mind, the rhetorical, the poetical and the dialectical) to 
elucidate Eliot’s working of senses of order “upon the still point of the 
turning world” and under the pressure of behavior into consciousness. Thus: 
“poetry is more than usual emotion and more than usual order, and this 
double condition is the very condition of the language of poetry. Our 
language, as we understand it, purify it, keep it alive, is the great exemplary 
cumulus of our knowledge of the actual.” And so we arrive at the observa- 
tion that Eliot as a poet has to know and keep present 
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all those creations other than Christian, all those conditions of life other than human, 
which affect his sensibility and press into his behavior. {I have already suggested earlier 
in the pages of this journal that only for someone like our medieval Piers Plowman 
poet would the Christian creation and condition of life, would the Christian mind be the 
whole mind.] . . . It would seem that in our stage of history, all the phases of the 
relations between behavior and belief have become live and urgent issues in the action 
of the mind to a degree that they have not been since the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
There was a deadness of the mind after Dante that destroyed more than did the Black 
Death of 1348. 

We find in Blackmur’s remarks on “troubled belief” as one of the persisting 
conditions of our experience of poetry and language one of his most brilliant 


penetrations; his comparison of Dante and Eliot elucidates both: 

In Dante the extension is to all the modes of the mind. In Eliot the reduction is to 

the images or small metaphors as they work and build on one another. In Dante there 
are many languages of the mind conspicuously and consciously at work. In Eliot, though 
there are other modes working, a predominance of the work is done in the language 
of the words themselves. We deal largely with what has got into the language as words, 
relatively litthe with what the words call on. We are left with what the words will bear 
and with reminders of what the language will not bear. There is a radical difference in 
the magnitude of the authority of language as poetry in the two poets, which I believe 
has something to do with the magnitude of achieved mind confronted with life. This 
is not to condemn Eliot but to describe him, and in a sense, since he is writing our 
poetry, to describe ourselves. It seems, looking back, that with Dante the great rebellious 
troubles of unbelief fed and strengthened his belief, but that with Eliot there is a 
struggle between belief and unbelief in which each devours the other, except at the 
moment of desperation. . . . In Dante the Love still moved the sun and the other stars; 
and there is everywhere the continuous declaration of indestructible human identity. 
In Eliot there is the choice of pyre or pyre, of consumption or consummation, in either 
case a destruction. It would seem that the purgation destroys that which was to have 
been purged, and that refinement is into nothingness. 
This has been a lengthy quotation, one which exhibits, I trust, the high level 
of Mr. Blackmur’s synergism. But though the Blackmur dialectic may at 
times seem to be straining in its polarizations (to mind comes from another 
essay a heavy use, a forcing of “hysterical”), what is of moment is the 
tremendous and illuminating focus upon language, and at times overwhelming 
respect for and devotion to the language of poetry. 

It is a great thing, Professor Tillotson has written, for a critic to make 
his reader touch the object, where alone it is touchable, at points on its 
career; this certainly Blackmur does for us. Few critics in the long range 
of literary criticism have given us so rich a sense of detail, of texture, of 
sounds and meanings and beauties of language—of the sense of play in 
words—of the working of language within a novel or a poem, as he has 
done. It seems to me that the exercise of criticism in the several essays 
in Language as Gesture brings the reader in touch with details of poetry 
in a significant manner, that through the language of poetry its meanings are 
discovered: language is gesture. That the enterprise of focusing upon such 
details, of exploring their activity and employing them in the elucidation of 
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poetry is only provisional—it seems to me R. P. Blackmur never loses aware- 
ness of this; Allen Tate is the only contemporary critic with equal in- 
sistence upon the provisional nature of the critic’s job of work. And when the 
emphasis is upon the formal aspects of the work, its techniques, it is always 
an emphasis upon technique as discovery (to borrow Trilling’s useful term) : 
under the light of criticism the discovery of the fullest possible meaning. 
(That these details upon which the critic fixes must be seen as parts of a 
whole goes without saying, for in the hands of any responsible critic there 
must be awareness of the relation of the parts to the whole. Yet the parts 
have their own validity and vitality: only the Chicago critics—at their worse 
and weaker moments—concentrate on the whole at the expense of the 
parts. ) 

The offices of the critic then are these: to endow his critical work with an 
impossible balance of authority and insight, by the delicate and perilous 
juxtaposing of the provisional with the authoritarian (because traditional) 
sense of form and order. There must also be a sense of enjoyment; perhaps, 
ultimat.*- only the amateur and not the professional like Brooks and Burke 
can give us this quality which Hazlitt so preeminently had. (Perhaps because 
this is the first office of criticism it is so often lost sight of; certainly it comes 
before controversy.) Blackmur has a sense of enjoyment, but the peril of his 
enjoyment is that it is so largely intellectual (or visceral): we do not often 
enough have the full enjoyment of the complete man. Yet, to make the 
final statement of a judgment based upon a rereading of these essays, it seems 
to me that Mr. Blackmur’s critical essays give us simultaneously though not 
always equally successfully the maximum reach and the maximum achieve- 
ment of any modern criticism. One may of course declare that some of his 
prose is difficult (who would wish to assert that every page of Coleridge is 
intelligible, or even, at times, good prose?), and there are frequently the 
excesses of one who works so consistently at the frontiers of criticism. | 
do not mean to suggest that Mr. Blackmur’s prose style is his Philoctetes’ 
heel, for it is more often his bow: in fact, as Edmund Wilson’s book has 
made clear to us, the figure is a difficult one to sustain in literary criticism. 
But language is the means and the burden (as it is often the temptation) of 
Blackmur’s synergic criticism, and it is through language that his intuition 
and intelligence reach the nature of actuality: through it and by it is 
achieved, is made actual, the power of his imagination that permits us to 
explore the unknown. It is through language as gesture that Blackmur 
maximum elucidation of poetry is enabled and performed. 


Cornell University. R. J. SCHOECK. 


A Hopkins Reaper. Selected and with an Introduction by John Pick. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxvii, 317. $4.50. 
This excellent book is further testimony to one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of English literary history—the lasting world-wide interest in the 
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works and personality of a man who in his lifetime found little sympathy for 
either except in a small circle of intimate friends. Gerard Manley Hopkins 
as man and as conscientious Jesuit was mostly considered queer, or at least 
left largely to himself. Few had any patience with his unusual poetry, and 
even those who sensed its merits could not justify its departure from Vic- 
torian literary decorum. Yet once his poems caught proper attention long 
after his death they rapidly acquired a permanent place in the upper regions 
of English literature. Hopkins’ trust has been amply borne out, in leaving 
solely to divine providence whether or not his poems should live on and do 
a priestly work. The present anthology will effectively promote both ends. 
It is we who are the chief gainers. 

Hopkins’ prose works and letters, as distinctive and rich in fruitful sur- 
prises as the poems, have long been in part out of print. Dr. Pick here offers 
significant and interesting samples from the Journal, notebooks, sermons, 
essays, letters, and spiritual commentaries, along with thirty-three of the 
most representative of the poems. Though the jacket says they conclude the 
books, the poems come first, arranged in chronological order and including 
all the favorite and finer pieces, but none of the fragments. The Journal is 
drawn on mostly for samples of Hopkins’ extraordinary perceptions and 
wording of the beauties of nature, or for his ideas on art. A few of his 
sensitive sketches are included, and one sheet of his music. Three sermons 
illustrate his style at its occasional best. Excerpts from his commentaries 
on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius show how deeply he pondered that 
powerful book which is the key to Hopkins’ religious outlook and thus to 
much of his poetry. The largest item of the Reader is the letters, usefully 
grouped according to main topic, and chronologically within each division. 
These fascinating letters, full of spirit, warm affection, high intelligence, 
pungent literary criticism, and composed in a style as strikingly vivid as 
the poems, are important gifts of Hopkins’ genius and essential aids to an 
understanding of his mind and poetic intent. It is good that they are thus 
made available to al! :- a sampling that is generous enough to do them 
justice. The interesting early part of the Journal, on Hopkins’ conversion 
and his trip through Switzerland, is not included. Notes are very few, and 
there is no bibliography. The printing is excellent. 

In a skillful Introduction of seventeen pages, Dr. Pick gives the main out- 
line of Hopkins’ simple career and an admirable guide to the merits and 
special features of his various works. He points out the unity of Hopkins’ 
thought and the great value of the letters and Journal as anticipation or 
rewording of key ideas in the poems. Using Hopkins’ concept of “inscape” 
or distinctive pattern in things (but not indicating its other meanings), Dr. 
Pick stresses this delight in individuality as the common thread of Hopkins’ 
thought, and explains by it his use of special words, imagery, and rhythm to 
capture that uniqueness of things which is their deepest reality. How his 
Catholic view of life gives Hopkins’ poems and prose much of their rich 
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power and meaning is properly shown, and the Introduction as a whole will 


prove most helpful and illuminating. 
West Baden College. RayMonp V. SCHODER. 


Tue Letters oF SaMueL Jonnson. With Mrs. Thrale’s Genuine Letters to 
Him. Collected and Edited by R. W. Chapman. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Vol. I: Pp. xxxviii, 452; Vol. II: Pp. viii, 531; Vol. III: 
Pp. viii, 477. $35.00. 

This is one of those monumental works which will excite the specialist to 
wonder and which will retain a permanent place in the annals of scholarship. 
Mr. Chapman has devoted thirty years to the editing and annotating of John- 
son’s correspondence. In addition to his meticulous labors as editor, he offers 
the balanced judgment of wisdom. The text is extensive in itself, but Mr. 
Chapman’s attention to the content of the text needs to be stressed: nine 
appendixes and seven indexes serve as guides to clarify the content and make 
it usable to the reader. This critical apparatus is in itself of inestimable 
value to the Johnsonian. It would be interesting to give details of these 
adjuncts but suffice it to say that they make the letters far more valuable 
than they would otherwise be. 

Many aspects of Johnson as a man and as a writer emerge from these 
letters. Even today the distortions of Macaulay and Leslie Stephen probably 
prevail over the truth; indeed, one might add that Boswell himself has con- 
tributed the greatest distortion of all. Here we have Johnson himself, untinged 
by the temperament of an intermediary, Great names among his con- 
temporaries are addressed: Joseph Warton, Samuel Richardson, Warren 
Hastings, Edmund Burke, Thomas Lawrence, Joshua Reynolds, Boswell, of 
course, and many others. Such correspondents were written to in suitable 
language and manner; when he wrote to humble people, Johnson’s style is 
appropriately altered. To Lucy Porter and others in Litchfield he wrote in a 
friendly, less formal manner. The letters—extremely numerous—to Mrs. Thrale 
have a flavor all their own. This is to say that Johnson could and did write 
well. Readers seeking sesquipedalian ponderosities will find little to gratify 
them. Johnson’s characteristic prose is close knit, muscular, and graceful. To 
Anna Maria Smart he writes: 


I think, Madam, you may look upon your expedition as a proper preparation to the 
voyage we have often talked of. Dublin, though a place much worse than London, is 
not as bad as Iceland. You will now be hardened to all from the sight of poverty, and 
will be qualified to lead us forward, when we shrink at rueful spectacles of smoky cot- 
tages and ragged inhabitants. One advantage is also gained from the sight of poor 
countries; we learn to know the comforts of our own. 


Here are no affectations, no mannerisms, but simple good manners in writing. 

A sense of the profundity of Johnson’s religiousness makes itself felt. To 
the end, his deep and sincere feelings about the state of his soul and of his 
expectations in the hereafter are manifest. The solemnity of his later letters 
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is one which inspires admiration and respect, for he never deviated from 
his massive common sense. 

Unless unexpected Johnsoniana come to light in new Malahides and Fetter- 
cairns, these volumes will assuredly take their place among the most distin- 
guished works on Johnson and his circle. 

University of Akron. CuarLes Durry. 


THE Poet Prupentius. By Bernard M. Peebles. New York: McMullen Books. 

Inc. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

This is the second volume in the series known as the “Candlemas Lectures 
on Christian Literature,” with an apt introduction by Father W. J. Leonard, 
S.J. With remarkable power of condensation the author has presented us 
with a thorough and masterly treatment of the work of this fourth-century 
poet. The lecture proper is confined to a little over a hundred pages. The 
serious reader and the student who is interested in the extraordinary influence 
which Prudentius had on Christian liturgy, as well as in the equally 
significant discussion of the poet’s place in the Latin tradition, will find here 
a wealth of information for guidance in further study. One cannot but 
admire the author’s achievement in giving us a literary and historical work 
of this sort in such a brief compass. His range of bibliographical detail, on 
the other hand, is extremely wide; his net takes in a multitude of butterflies 
on the wing. 

In a brief survey of about twenty pages we are enabled to see clearly 
how “Prudentius in all parts of his activity had predecessors.” The influence 
of Greek hymnody, resulting from the visit of St. Hilary of Poitiers to the 
East about 355 A.p., is noted, and we are given a glimpse into the work of 
St. Ambrose, Commodian, St. Augustine, Damasus and Juvencus. While 
these writers would be likely to have furnished for him possible models. 
Prudentius made “no claim to originality” or “to excellence of execution.” 
His work taken as a whole was of a varied nature and followed no set pat- 
terns. He was at once “the hymn-writer, the apologist, the expositor, the 
hammer of heretics and of pagans, and the singer of the praise of the blessed 
saints.” 

Here you have in a nutshell the content and meaning of our poet’s varied 
production. To mention bu: some of the more notable of these: the alle- 
gorical Psychomachia is epic in form. We find traces of his Virgilian model. 
although the epic struggle in our poem is within the soul, not without. On 
the other hand our poet cannot altogether conceal his youthful reading of 
Horace’s Odes in his Cathemerinon or hymns for various occasions. He uses 
at times some of the Horatian meters of his model. I may be permitted to 
point to the well-known fifth ode of the first book of Horace as a possible 
parallel to one passage from this poem (12.125-132) which is cited by Dr. 
Peebles for possible Senecan influence. Horace’s theme is a trifling one: 
Pyrrha, a young girl and her lover. Addressing Pyrrha the poet writes: 
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cui flavam religas comam 

simplex munditiis? 
The topic of Prudentius’ lyric is of course poles apart from the themes of 
Horace. Still the Holy Innocents were just boys and girls of tender age 
playing guilelessly before the altar of sacrifice: 

grex immaculatorum tener, 

aram ante ipsam simplices 

palma et coronis luditis. 

Can we equate simplex munditiis (‘guileless or innocent in thy neatness’) 
with the italicized words in Prudentius? The Innocents make sport with 
the palm and wreaths of martyrdom—not with the wreath of a human 
festival. 

However this may be, there surely is a message here, too, for those who 
find delight, as does the author of this work, in seeing and recording phases 
of the classical tradition in our Christian heritage. This is truly a ‘golden 
book’ for those who are interested in the poetic tradition of our greatest 
Christian Latin poet. We miss, however, what would make this book more 
complete—more of the winged words of the poet himself. 

Fordham University. Joun J. Savace. 


La PenseE RELIGIEUSE DE Leon BLoy. By Marie-Joseph Lory. Bruges: 

Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 351. 

That Léon Bloy is not for us, as he was for his contemporaries, a pierre 
d’achoppement is evidence that the world agony of the last half-century has 
had its maturing and enlightening effects. He has indeed become (as he 
seemed to foresee) a point de ralliement for those spirits that would work for 
the restoration of a dechristianized world to Christ. Their inquiétude echoes 
the despairing anguish of Bloy; their contempt for the merely relative has 
been given positive direction by this Pilgrim of the Absolute. And his work 
has been sustained—of course with greater intellectual discipline—by the 
Christian revolutionary thinking of his many disciples. 

Raissa Maritain, one of his godchildren, has likened him to a “charred, 
blackened cathedral,” a contradiction to “the Pharisees of all times, who 
hide their serious deficiencies in the things of the spirit as well as so many 
invisible crimes under the carefully maintained daubing of the social 
virtues.” Marie-Joseph Lory has boldly, and with rare intelligence, entered 
this forbidding edifice, and if he is not blinded by the blazing light within 
to the same degree that Bloy’s fervent admirers have been, his critical eye 
has most certainly caught the real source of that effulgence: a burning, 
absolute love of God, and of men in God. This absolute love is rightly seen 
by Lory as the answer to the many staggering contradictions and paradoxes 
that confront the student of Bloy’s life and works at every turn. 

Lory, who in an earlier work (Léon Bloy et son époque) studied Bloy in 
his relations to the social and literary currents of his time, has in the present 
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work taken on the much more difficult task of exploring the sources of his 
fulgurant religious thinking, and his influence in our time. In the first of the 
three broad divisions of his study (Essai sur la psychologie de Léon Bloy), 
the author discusses—with much more caution than he would have the 
reader believe—the psychological complexities of Bloy’s character. The 
person who emerges from this analysis is instinctive, sensitive, susceptible; 
so sensible that he refuses contemptuously to adapt himself to the thinking, 
the values, or the behavior of his time; violent, possibly in reaction against 
an innate timidity; arrogant, though always longing after the virtue of 
humility. Following the general trend of criticism, Lory emphasizes the 
usurpation of Bloy’s intellect by his imagination, leading Bloy into bold, 
dangerous—and unsystematic—enterprises which overpower us with their 
brilliancy. The critic moreover sees this personality as torn between two 
drives: one to art (which, despite his protestations, he consciously sought 
after), and the other to an uncompromising sanctity. In a conclusion lacking 
the perspicuity of the rest of this section, Lory considers Bloy’s dynamic 
spiritual life of prayer and the sacraments as species of apaisement of this 
tension. 

The second part of the analysis (L’univers intérieur de Léon Bloy) studies 
Bloy’s violently complicated personality exploding into crusades and literary 
works that are marked by apocalyptic illuminism: the exalté of Notre Dame 
de La Salette; the unsentimental prophet fulminating against scandalous 
Christian antisemitism; the herald of the reign of the Holy Spirit, proclaim- 
ing in almost gnostic terms the impending crashing end of the world. Ob- 
viously the problems that the critic meets here are most challenging, but 
Lory’s task would have been greatly facilitated had he followed more closely 
the remarks of Maritain which he quotes in another connection: 

(il s’agit) “d’une sorte d’abstraction trés spéciale, non pas philosophique certes, mais 
artistique, ou si l’on veut de typification: tout événement, tout geste, tout individu 
donné hic et nunc était instantanément transposé, arraché des contingences, des con- 


ditions concrétes de l’ambiance humaine qui I’expliquent et le rendent plausible, et 
transformé sous le regard de ce terrible visionnaire, en un pur symbole de quelque 


dévorante réalité spirituelle.” 

In the concluding portion of his work, the author sets his subject against 
the background of the crisis that has torn the modern conscience, examining 
the roots of Bloy’s detestation of the “cité de homme” and its hypocritical 
politics, exposing his often intemperate criticism of modern Catholicism as 
lived by clergy and laity, and, finally, following the baffling paths of his 
absolute view of history. But by far the most satisfying pages in this con- 
cluding analysis are those surveying the sway that Bloy has exercised over 
countless souls in his own lifetime and during our own contemporary period. 
It is here perhaps that we see resolved the many mysteries of Bloy’s person- 
ality: his appeal, like Pascal’s, is to the whole man, who is as much moved by 
intuitions of the coeur as by discursive arguments of the raison. 
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Lory’s work must henceforth be used by all students of Bloy. He has made 
its use very convenient by the addition of an exhaustive bibliography, a 
detailed index of names, and a very thorough index of subjects. Fittingly 
the first entry in this index is absolu, and the last visionnaire. 

Manhattan College. BroTHer B, ANDREW. 


RELIGION 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. The Impact of Naturalism. 
By Edward A. White. Stanford: Stanford University Press. Pp. viii, 117. 
$2.50. 

If an impression of conflict between science and religion persists in con- 
temporary American thought, it is at least partly attributable to the six late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Americans whose writings on the 
relations of science and religion this study reviews. 

After a brief introduction which summarizes the essential ideas of the 
chapters to follow, the writings of the positivist scientist John W. Draper are 
discussed. Draper, best known for his History of the Conflict Between 
Religion and Science (New York: 1873), held that science and religion, 
especially Roman Catholicism, were fundamentally in conflict, and that 
Christianity would soon succumb to the attacks of science. 

The next chapter groups together Andrew Dickson White, president of 
Cornell, and John Fiske, alternatively Harvard professor and popular lec- 
turer. While at Cornell White made use of the research abilities of his 
professor of medieval history, George Lincoln Burr, to publish his History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (New York: 1897), 
which did more than any other book to keep the supposed conflict raging 
down to quite recent times. White did not find the same fundamental opposi- 
tion between science and religion as had Draper, but seized on “medieval” 
dogmatic theology as his scapegoat. Fiske attempted to integrate fundamental 
Christianity with Darwinian evolution. Together with Andrew White he saw 
the eventual solution of the conflict in the evolution of both science and 
religion. 

William James reacted strongly against the naturalistic ideas of religion 
held by men like Draper and Andrew White. He emphasized the trans- 
cendental supernatural character of religion, and the existence of an area 
of religious experience into which science can never penetrate. 

The next chapter is given over to “the central figure of this book,” David 
Starr Jordan, president and chancellor of Stanford for over forty years. 
Jordan’s writings show him to be a very un-original thinker who reiterated 
in succession the views of Draper, White, James and Dewey. He neither 
possessed the insights of James and Dewey, nor did his writings have any- 


thing like the lasting influence of those of Draper and Andrew White. It is 
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true that his writings reflect the progress of naturalistic thought on the ques- 
tion of science and religion, but this would hardly seem to warrant the dis- 
proportionately large portion of the book (32 pages out of 117) devoted to 
his muddled views. 

The last philosopher discussed is John Dewey, whose solution to the prob- 
lem was the complete destruction of religion and the supernatural. The few 
pages devoted to a criticism of Dewey’s position (pp. 106-109) are among 
the best in the book. White justly points out the utter helplessness of Dewey’s 
instrumentalism before the great fact of evil. It is for this reason that Dewey’s 
star seems definitely on the wane in a world which knows only too well its 
potentialities for evil. 

A brief and rather inadequate account of developments in the years 1920- 
1930 and of the famous Scopes evolution trial in Tennessee concludes the 
book. ‘ 

Though “the viewpoint of this book is that of Christian thought” (p. vii), 
the author has been sparing in obtruding his own criticisms of the views pre- 
sented. As a result the exact significance he attaches to the impact of natural- 
ism and social Darwinism never emerges with any clarity. The book suffers 
from a certain unevenness, the long chapter on Jordan being based largely on 
unpublished manuscripts and correspondence, while the few pages devoted 
to Andrew White are based entirely on a single book. The separate chapters 
appeared previously as articles in various journals, and the author has not 
succeeded in integrating them in line with his thesis: “. . . that a generation 
of conflict between science and religion has issued in a clarification of the 
place of religion in American life and introduced a notable revival of re- 
ligious thought” (p. 8)—a thesis which on the basis of the evidence presented 
must be considered unproved. 

Woodstock College. Josepu F. MuLuican. 


Tue FairH anp Mopern Man. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the 
German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. vii, 
166. $2.75. 

Monsignor Guardini, now Professor at the University of Munich, has long 
heen known as one of the most vital religious writers in Germany. He has 
always remained close to youth and their problems, and his influence on 
them has been enormous. The secret of his power lies in his remarkable sensi- 
livity to the psychology of modern man, his realistic and courageous facing 
up to the problems that beset the Catholic trying to live his faith in the con- 
temporary world, and his seeking for answers to these problems not in the 
mere repetition of abstract standard formulae but in a renewed personal con- 
frontation with the vital sources of Catholic tradition. 

These qualities are manifested once more in this latest of his works to 
appear in English. It is composed of twelve essays whose origin and purpose 
are thus described by the author in his Preface: “They were written during 
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World War II, when the Christian life was deeply threatened by hostile doc- 
trines. At that time, a group of Christian writers in Germany tried to find 
ways and means of informing and strengthening the mind of bewildered 
and harassed people, particularly the young. What was needed, we felt, was 
a restatement, in terms of contemporary life and experience, of the eternal 
spiritual and humane verities.” The series, however, was finally suppressed 
by the Nazis through the expedient of discontinuing their paper quota. 

Some idea of the character and scope of the essays may be obtained by a 
glance at their titles: Adoration, God’s Patience, God’s Dominion and Man’s 
Freedom, The Lordship of Christ, Providence, Revelation as History, Faith 
as Overcoming, Faith and Doubt in the Stages of Life, Dogma, The Saints, 
The Adversary, Purgatory. Not all of the chapters contain anything especially 
profound or strikingly new. Some will appeal more to one type of reader, 
others to another. But practically every one manifests in some way a certain 
fresh approach to the subject handled that should be stimulating and help- 
ful to all intelligent Catholic (and indeed all Christian) readers, especially 
lay people. The present reviewer was particularly impressed with the essay 
on God’s Patience and the two on Faith. The description of the characteris- 
tics of faith—and the temptations against it proper to the different stages 
of life from childhood to old age—betrays a rare gift of sympathy joined 
with psychological penetration. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. W. Norris CLarkKe. 


CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE PRIEST. Spiritual Conferences of Abbot Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B. Translated by Dom Matthew Dillon. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. Pp. 352. $4.50. 

This is a posthumous presentation of Dom Marmion’s conferences for 
priests, preached over a period between 1898 and 1922. As the editor points 
out in his foreword, Dom Marmion wrote nothing himself for publication. 
His spiritual works were composed with the help of notes taken at the 
Abbot’s conferences by his disciples. Such published works, however, had 
the benefit of his own personal and constant revision, so that each volume 
was an authentic portrayal of his spirituality. The present book is an excep- 
tion. While it is a compilation of Marmion’s personal notes together with 
what was taken down by monks attending his conferences, the master died 
before he could provide a personal check of the manuscript. We are certainly 
indebted to the editor’s efforts to put forth a work that would approximate 
the fidelity to the master’s style and purpose enjoyed by those other works 
which had his personal supervision. We may leave it to readers familiar 
with those other writings, and to those religious and priests who actually 
knew and heard him, to evaluate the success of this effort. Whatever be the 
judgment in the matter, we have here an inspiring and valuable work of 
sound spirituality. Priests throughout the world will be grateful that the 
writings of such a noted master of the spiritual life have been preserved 
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for them (as the group in the Church who were most the object of his con- 
cern during Marmion’s own priestly life). 

In the book every phase of sacerdotal life is touched upon with an abund- 
ance of scriptural and patristic reference such as lends much unction and 
flavor to the presentation. Here the priest will find ample motivation to lift 
his daily life out of the danger of routine. Each topic is carefully established 
with exact attention to theological doctrine. The reader is favored, too, with 
an interesting appendix composed of excerpts from Dom Marmion’s spiritual 
diaries to illustrate how faithfully the priestly virtues portrayed were exem- 
plified in his own career. The work thus becomes a tribute and memorial 
to a great preacher. The book is faithfully documented and has a service- 
able index. 

Fordham University. P. S. Hur.ey. 


THE SPIRITUALITY oF St. IcnaTius. An Account of Its Historical Develop- 
ment. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. Translated by Francis John Smith, S.J. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xx, 142. $2.75. 

Father Rahner of the Jesuit Theological Faculty in Innsbruck describes 
the aim of this book as “a study of the underlying forces of that ideal which 
St. Ignatius wished to exemplify in his own life and bequeath to his Order.” 
To effect a synthesis of the many factors included under such a broad head- 
ing, Father Rahner selects two major ideas of St. Ignatius’ spirituality for 
a starting point. These two ideas, he feels, sum up the over-all purpose and 
direction of his life work. First, he points out that “the fundamental driv- 
ing force in working for perfection, for the glory of God, is love, love which 
is characterized by the word ‘more’, love which seeks to do ‘more and more’, 
which is essentially limitless.” Yet great deeds in the service of the King 
must find their expression in terms of the Church’s regimen: hence his second 
point of reference. The limitations marked out by the Church, far from 
being a form of constraint, actually determine the boundaries and reaches 
of loyalty to Christ. He moves on to show how these two basic pillars have 
their foundations in the saint’s own personal growth in perfection, that in 
Ignatius’ hands they are in harmony with the traditional piety of the Church. 
Furthermore, by establishing Ignatius’ affinity with great churchmen in the 
past, effected by God’s “mystical invasion of his soul,” the author is able 
to show how the power of the Spiritual Exercises finds its full flower in 
Ignatius’ own Order with the influence it still exerts in the Church today. 

There is no question that these two foci set up by Father Rahner for an in- 
telligent grasp of Ignatian spirituality are thoroughly warranted: the “bound- 
less love” of the “more” becoming the “discreet love” in service, a service 
dictated by the law of the visible Church and the spirit of obedience. The con- 
clusions are well established with many passages of brilliance as well as 
close reasoning. The reader must test against his own experience the validity 
of so compressed an expression of Ignatian spirituality. So many accepted 
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determinants of the peculiar genius of the Spiritual Exercises must neces- 
sarily be omitted in a framework so brief and limited, besides, to historical 
development only. 
A curious misprint on page 52 gives St. Ignatius’ age at the time of his 
vision on the banks of the Cardoner as 62; he was then closer to 32. 
Fordham University. P. S. HURLEY. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


THe CHuRCH IN THE CHRISTIAN Roman Empire. By J. R. Palanque, G. 
Bardy, P. de Labriolle, G. de Plinval, and L. Brehier. Translated by Ernest 
C. Messenger. 2 vols. in one. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xvi, 
732. $9.00. 

This present work is a sequel to The History of the Primitive Church and 
is a translation of volumes III and IV of the monumental Histoire de ’Eglise 
of Fliche-Martin. Volume I, “The Church and the Arian Crisis,” is divided 
into two sections, the first dealing with the Edict of Milan, the conversion 
of Constantine, the Donatist schism, and the victory of the Church within 
the Roman Empire; the second section treats the beginnings of Arianism, the 
Council of Nicaea, and the ascendency of Arianism under the Emperor 
Constantius. There follows the reign of Julian the Apostate and the intellec- 
tual reaction against Christianity, then the final downfall of Arianism and 
the victory of orthodoxy in the late fourth century. 

Volume II, “The Life of the Church in the Fourth Century,” commences 
with the origins of monachism in East and West, and goes on to a discussion 
of the morality and spirituality of the age, comparing Christian culture and 
art with that of the pagans. Next we see a conspectus of the Metropolitan 
Sees at the end of the fourth century: Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Carthage, Milan, Rome. The volume ends with the establishment of Catholi- 
cism as the state religion, and the proscription of paganism, with the conse- 
quent history of Church-state conflicts, as exemplified vividly in the clash of 
St. Ambrose and the Emperor Theodosius. 


History OF THE AmeERiIcAS. By John Francis Bannon. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co. Vol. I: Pp. xi, 582; Vol. II: Pp. xi, 568. $5.50 each. 

A two-volume history of the American nations, this textbook for college 
use follows the history of the United States, Canada and the Latin Americas 
through colonization to nationhood, and from the early nineteenth century 
to the present. As the publishers say, this history puts “prime emphasis on 
the skeletal or political aspects” in the story of the twenty-two American 
countries. The relationships of these nations with one another and with the 
cultures of western Europe are highlighted. There is an annotated bibliogra- 
phy at the end of each volume, besides a short list of “readings” following 
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each chapter. Father Bannon of the Society of Jesus is Professor of History 
at St. Louis University. 


FATHER HECKER AND His FRrienps. Studies and Reminiscences. By Joseph 

McSorley. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xv, 304. $3.95. 

The story of Father Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulists, and his friends 
and early colleagues is an important facet of the history of American Catholi- 
cism during the latter half of the nineteenth century. This collection of 
studies and reminiscences by Father McSorley, himself a Paulist who was 
acquainted with all but two of the founding fathers, is actually a series of 
essays on the lives and works of this convert group of convert-makers; and 
incidentally of the vigorous Catholic Church during the spiritual turmoil of 
post-Civil War America. Father Hecker’s dream of a Catholicized America 
has yet to be fulfilled. However, the techniques which he developed in pulpit 
and press brought about many important changes in the Catholic approach to 
the American mind. The author treats also of Hecker’s relations with an- 
other energetic convert, Orestes Brownson, and the erroneous persuasion 
(European in origin) of his connection with the Americanism movement 


censured by Leo XIII. 


THe TentH Muse. By Fanchon Royer. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 

Press. Pp. xii, 179. $2.50. 

To anyone familiar with the religious and cultural history of Mexico, the 
name and career of Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz holds a prominent place. 
Now for the first time in English we have her biography written by the 
historian of Franciscan achievements in the southwest. 

It is difficult to imagine the immensely varied interest and accomplish- 
ments of this scholar-nun. At home with prelates and rulers, viceroys and 
their ladies, philosophers, theologians, scholars and artists, Sor Juana was 
likewise the self-sacrificing companion and guide of her sisters in religion. 

The English-speaking peoples have waited too long in making acquaintance 
with this exceptionally gifted woman—without doubt, “one of the great 
women of the world.” Miss Royer has told the fascinating story well, docu- 
mented her narrative, and added thirty-four pages of selections from the 
nun’s poetry. To the erstwhile historian or the interested reader, Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz will stand out incontestably as the “Tenth Muse.” 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES OF THE WESTERN WorLp. Edited by Francis H. 
Horn. Introduction by George Boas. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Pp. xix, 255. $3.50. 

Some very distinguished scholars from the Johns Hopkins University 
have written a set of distinguished essays that portray a cross-section of 
the Western world’s cultural history. Their interpretations of classical authors 
range from Dr. W. F. Albright’s competent treatment of the Bible to Pro- 
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fessor Kemp Malone's considerations of 7om Jones. Other authors include 
Homer, Vergil, “Beowulf,” Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Goethe, Dostoevsky, and Balzac. 

Each essayist adopts his own approach to the problem he considers im- 
portant in the work or author studied. This heterogeneity adds to the evident 
scholarship, the refined writing, and the refreshing insights of the essays. 


‘ 


Stace OF Fooxs. By Charles A. Brady. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. Pp. 381. $3.95. 

Charles A. Brady’s historical novel on the life of St. Thomas More is sure 
to provoke mixed reactions from its readers. The author, who has spared no 
pains in exploring the background of More’s career, draws lavishly from the 
accumulated details of an immense and accurate erudition; so lavishly that 
the novel often—and especially in its opening chapters—smacks more of the 
literary tour de force than what it is supposed to be, a portrait of a gentle 
scholar, statesman and saint who has a vital message for the modern world. 
This is unfortunate, for it will undoubtedly frighten away the average reader, 
for whom there is not yet a life of More which combines scholarship and 
style with popular appeal. For the student well versed in Tudor politics and 
learning, however, Stage of Fools can be given an unqualified recommenda- 
tion: the work fairly explodes with the sparkle and wit of the Renaissance 
and reflects a genuine penetration into the uniquely heroic sanctity that was 


Thomas More’s. 


CLIMATE FOR LEARNING. By Maurice J. Thomas, George 5. Counts, Corma A. 
Mowrey, Luther W. Youngdahl, Harold Benjamin, John L. Bracken, Paul 
R. Mort. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. Pp. 110. $2.00. 
Climate for Learning is a collection of lectures sponsored by the School 

of Education of the University of Pittsburgh and the Tri-State Area School 

Study Council. The title refers to the cultural and physical setting which 

conditions the nature of public education. 

Dr. Thomas sounds the keynote for the series when he stresses the fact 
that education is a community concern and that democratic principles should 
be at work in the administration of schools. As an example of undemo- 
cratic procedure, Dr. Counts cites the Soviet system of mind control and 
pleads for an understanding of this menace if we would combat it intelli- 
gently. Close cooperation between teacher organizations and school boards 
is the theme of Dr. Mowrey’s lecture while Judge Youngdahl discusses human 
values in education from the standpoint of the integrity of the family, human 
relations, citizenship, and moral and spiritual values. 

If education is a community concern, the community must be prepared to 
evaluate the curriculum. Dr. Benjamin presents criteria for this evaluation. 
Dr. Bracken develops the theses that educational leadership arises out of 
the grappling with problems and that successful leadership has group aspects. 
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Dr. Mort concludes the series by showing the need for a working mechanism 
in our schools which will facilitate change whenever change seems advisable. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of Climate for Learning is the 
very insistence that the climate for learning is important. The classroom can- 
not be considered a vacuum unrelated to the life going on around it. The 
community must be concerned with education since an educated people is 
an essential requisite for a smoothly functioning democracy. 


Principces or Mepica Eruics. By Rev. John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.25. 

This is a compact book dealing with medico-moral problems intended 
primarily for members of the medical profession. It can be used as hand- 
book or textbook, for its unquestionable practicality is enriched by its con- 
ciseness and clarity, its references and bibliography. 

Each of the seven main chapters has several subdivisions and a comple- 
mentary reading list of available books found in college, medical and nurs- 
ing school libraries. 

The chapter on “Morals and Marriage” is undoubtedly meant for a more 
extensive audience than nurses and doctors and is competently treated. 

Students and members of the medical profession will find this book of 
invaluable service. An appendix on Ethical and Religious Directives for 
Catholic Hospitals contains a codification of moral principles that should 
be common practice for all Christian hospitals. 


Tue Cause oF Beinc. The Philosophy of Creation in St. Thomas. By James 

F. Anderson. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. vii, 272. $3.25. 

This is an introductory study of the philosophical problem of creative 
causality from the standpoint of the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
six brief chapters, dotted with references to the works of St. Thomas, the 
fundamental aspects of the question are carefully considered. The inquiry 
begins with a discussion of the general question of the cause of existence, 
its causality and its effects, and then proceeds to study passive creation, time 
and the possibility of an eternal world, the creative ubiquity of God. The final 
chapter considers the unity of being through God’s creative efficacy and 
creative finality: “The great story, the complete story, ultimately the only 
story of being, therefore, is this: All things come from God; all seek to 
return to Him; this they do by pursuing their own good,—created par- 
ticipants in the divine good—attaining which, they attain their proper like- 
ness to Him.” 


PuILosopHers SPEAK OF Gop. By Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xiv, 535. $7.50. 
A comprehensive critical anthology of readings in natural theology, this 
volume emerges as an ambitious and very useful project. In excerpted 
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passages of adequate length, it sets forth the views about God held by the 
principal philosophers of all time. Ancient and modern, eastern and west- 
ern, theistic, pantheistic, panentheistic, skeptical and atheistic positions are 
all represented. Intelligent editorial comment precedes each selection and 
stimulating criticism follows it. But all other positions included within the 
anthology are criticized from the point of view of panentheism. An intro- 
duction and an epilogue respectively present in detail the standpoint and the 
logic of this position. It can be described as being a position midway between 
classical theism and pantheism. Whitehead is considered its most repre- 
sentative exponent. God is comprehended in dipolar fashion. In His essence, 
He is Conscious Being, which is eternal, perfect, active and universal abstract 
cause. In His accidents, He is Conscious Becoming, temporal, imperfect, 
passive and total concrete effect. Excluding it from His essence, God includes 
the world in His accidents. A prologue, consisting of appropriate quota- 
tions, points up the panentheist’s emphasis upon God as inclusive process 
and tragic love. 


PHILOsoPHY AND PsycHo-ANALysis. By John Wisdom. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. vi, 282. $5.75. 
It would be difficult to come upon a more disappointing volume than this. 
The title would seem to promise so much. A few very provocative parallels 
between philosophical perplexity and pathological mental states are brought 


out in certain sections of the book and there is some interesting discussion 
concerning the method of reflective insight as against either that of induc- 
tion or that of deduction. Most of the book, however, is a tiresome and not 
very illuminating treatment of the nature of philosophical statements. With 
the exception of the last, all of the essays contained in the book are separate 
articles or book notices by the author which have been here reprinted from 
various periodicals and other sources. Their dates range from 1933 to 1950. 
It is difficult to understand why they were considered material which, un- 
changed, could constitute a book by their mere aggregation. 


GABRIEL MARCEL ET LA METHODOLOGIE DE L’INVERIFIABLE. By Pietro Prini. 
(Textes et Etudes Philosophiques.) Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 129. 
This short but penetrating survey of Marcel’s thought, graced by an ap- 

proving nod from that philosopher himself in a short preface, is divided into 

three parts. The first traces Marcel’s reaction against the dogmatizing ration- 
alism of our day which would strip life of mystery and reduce it to the status 
of a crossword puzzle. The two fundamental axioms of that rationalism, 

(a) the principle of immanence, or the total reducibility of being to con- 

scious experience; and (b) the principle of objectivity, or the total reduci- 

bility of experience to the logical structures of verification, are seen not 
merely to be inadequate to the task of constructing any sort of total explana- 
tion, but they also falsify our very experience of participation in totality 
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on which such an explanation must rest. Metaphysics can begin only with 
an openness to what transcends all forms of conceptualization, and conse- 
quently of verification—the enveloping presence of the Absolute. In the 
second part, the author maps out Marcel’s methodology for a philosophy 
based on this Unverifiable and alone able to pretend to totality. Funda- 
mentally it consists in a reflexion that explicates the conditions of possibility 
of man’s basic experiences as an incarnate subjectivity, experiences from 
which a confrontation of the subject with the Absolute Thou is never 
absent. Finally, there is a short section devoted to critical remarks on 
Marcel’s thought; it seeks to classify the latter as radically a form of 


Platonism. 


SeLection I. A Yearbook of Contemporary Thought. Edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxi, 216. 
$3.00. 

Specialization, indirectly responsible for the gigantic material advances of 
modern civilization, has also become the curse of the modern intelligence 
and consequently of present-day culture. Not that specialization is not an 
inevitable and good thing; it is the lack of an all-embracing vision of reality 
that makes for “a broken world and one in danger of splitting up entirely” 
(p. viii). The true function of the university in contemporary society can 
be fulfilled only if it returns to a specifically human and unified vision of 
the world, to a uni-verse, and renders this vision viable in modern culture. 
In the light of these principles, Selection / ceases to be merely a collection 
of some memorable ‘articles, chiefly non-English, of 1952. It also aims at 
achieving “at least a universal basis of discussion,” by presenting the “con- 
tributions of first-rate minds—each of them very much open to the universal 
significance of their special studies” (pp. xv-xvi). The links between the con- 
tributions, in the fields of anthropology, biblical studies, psychology, philos- 
ophy, theology, and biology, are sketched in the introduction, and refer- 
ences made there to other problems and literature. This fine volume might 
be made even more useful by the addition of short bibliographies of other 


worthwhile articles under each heading. 


THE Scientiric ADVENTURE. By Herbert Dingle. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. ix, 372. $6.00. 

In the first half of this collection of essays Professor Dingle exhibits rare 
skill both in unraveling historical developments in science and in narrating 
them with a balanced understanding of their past and present significance. 
“Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543)” and “Modern Theories of the Origin 
of the Universe” are chapters of special merit. The second half of the book 
discusses what the author calls “scientific philosophy.” He endeavors to show 
that its methods have been followed in science since Galileo’s time—though 
used in the outdated framework of a “substance” or “essence” universe. 
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Using his experiences as the only building blocks, the true philosopher must 
construct a rationally ordered universe. The procedure is not confined to 
natural science but should include all human experience. The supernatural, 
however, being a-rational is not to be considered as part of the rationally 
built universe. Final chapters on science as related to ethics and to religion 
conclude this lucid exposition of one scientist’s scheme for the solution of 


man’s philosophical problems. 


METAPHYSIQUE DU SENTIMENT. By Theodor Haecker. Translated into French 
by Armel Guerne. (Textes et Etudes Philosophiques.) Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer. Pp. 73. 

The thesis of this little book asserts that man is, as it were, a living 
composite of thought, will and sentiment, and that sentiment is for him just 
as much a distinct mode of being in its own right as thinking or willing. 
The three form a sort of trinity in the unity of man’s-spiritual life. Instead 
of being a mere epiphenomenon of mind or will, sentiment must be placed 
on equal rank with the other two, having a role proper to itself and exerting 
an influence on them quite as much, if not more than they on it. But 
whereas, according to the author, the intellect has Keen subjected to close 
reflective scrutiny, and the will, though more impatient of analysis, has still 
received a considerable share of attention, he finds that sentiment—and it is 
true—has been almost completely neglected. Taken precisely as the object 
of reflection, it evanesces; and being so eminently personal, it is shrouded, 
even in the most vigorous thinkers, by a sort of instinctive modesty. This 
perhaps explains why the author himself, although strenuously asserting the 
fact, has little to say of its nature—how, for instance, its formal object is 
distinct from that of the will (to which, rightly or wrongly, it has been 
reduced by scholastic philosophy). 


PRELUDE TO History. A Study of Human Origins and Palaeolithic Savagery. 
By Adrian Coates. With a Foreword by Glyn E. Daniel. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. xiv, 289, 3 plates, 23 text illustrations, 5 maps. $4.75. 
Coates’s book shou!d not be recommended to the beginner in the study of 

early mankind (Father Raymond Murray’s “Man’s Unknown Ancestors” is 
still the best for him). But the work has many virtues for the student who has 
got just past the ABC stage. The first chapter, on history and archaeology, is 
the most valuable and stimulating part of the volume. There are many kind 
things to be said about the description of early Man. The section on mod- 
ern races is poor. The last three chapters, on primitive art, mind, and 
society, will offer ideas, but must be treated with caution, from both the scien- 
tific and the philosophical point of view. But, in the balance, Coates’s book 
weighs heavily on the good side. And general surveys of a nontechnical 
nature in this field are sadly needed; this one is recommended to the mature 
reader who has and will read more widely concerning early Man. 
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